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Human Rights, Social Justice, and Other 
Secular Evils; Why Christian Ethics and Christian 
Bioethics Must Be Traditionally Christian 

MarkJ. Cherry 


Introduction 

Orthodox Christian theology is not first and foremost an 
intellectual pursuit, but rather a way a life pursued ascetically 
through prayer, fasting, and alms-giving, oriented through right 
worship to repentance and knowledge of God.^ Christianity is 
not a philosophical system, nor a set of personal values; it is an 
encounter with God Himself. Christian ethics, and thus Christian 
bioethics, ought to be appreciated as appropriately situating 
moral concerns within the bounds of a rightly lived Christian life, 
oriented always towards God. As I explore throughout this essay, 
health and medicine are important human goods, but they offer 
real temptations to sinful passion and jealous hubris, turning this 
life, its desires and pleasures, into idols, while encouraging persons 
to covet the goods and blessings of others. Within a Christian life, 
health and medicine must each always be understood as secondary 
to the struggle towards salvation. 

Among the key challenges for Orthodox Christians is that 
the world seeks to isolate, domesticate, and suppress Traditional 
Christianity.^ Contemporary intellectual and political culture is 

1 See, e g , H Tristram Engelhardt, Jr, The Foundations of Christian Bioethics (Lisse 
Swets & Zeitlmger, 2000), xm 

2 “Traditional Christianity” is shorthand to identify the understandings and expec¬ 
tations that sustained the Church of the first seven ecumenical councils It identi¬ 
fies Christianity as one with the authors of the New Testament and the Fathers of 
the Church, and which knows that the Saints (such as St Basil the Great, St John 
Chrysostom, St Maximus the Confessor, St Theodoros the Great Ascetic and St 
John of Damascus) are living companions, who help guide and orient us toward 
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characterized by the affirmation of the public forum as properly 
structured by an understanding of rationality that is fully secular, 
open to all and able adequately to frame and guide the moral 
life. Proponents of this secular worldview seek an ethics, and 
thus bioethics, completely severed from any appeal to God or the 
transcendent.^ The roots of this set of contemporary assumptions 
reach back to the beginning of the second millennium. At that 
time, grounded in part in Stoic, natural law themes that had 
characterized similar post-traditional periods in Hellenic culture 
and the late Roman Republic, Western European thinkers labored 
to frame a rational moral unity for their diversity of cultures—a 
unity not grounded in an encounter with God as Lawgiver (e.g., 
God’s giving seven commandments to Noah and his sons, the 
Gentiles, and 613 to Moses and the Jews) or dependent on 
theologians as mystics, but grounded in a faith in human reason 
itself The dominant ethical and bioethical theories of today are 
similarly embedded in a worldview determined to secure moral 
direction and human meaning without a particular, unique, and 
defining encounter with the transcendent God. 

Here one might think of the current attempts being undertaken 
in the name of “human rights” toward the political establishment 
of a universal bioethics to guide medical decision-making and 


Christ In so doing, “Traditional Christianity” affirms the unity which Christianity 
has sustained over the past two thousand plus years It is anti-historical in affirm¬ 
ing that the truth it reveals is not fashioned by the social and cultural forces of a 
particular time or place, community fashion or national aspiration It is, rather, 
the one true faith, rightly worshiping the one true God Elements of the tradition¬ 
ally Christian may yet exist in many of the world s Christian religions, however, its 
fullness lies in the Orthodox Christian Church united in true worship and correct 
belief For a more detailed discussion of the phrase “Traditional Christianity” see 
Engelhardt, The Foundations of Christian Bioethics, xviff 
3 Secularism is “ a world view and consequently a way of life in which the basic 
aspects of human existence—such as family, education, science, profession, art, 
etc —not only are not rooted m or related to religious faith, but in which the very 
necessity or possibility of such a connection is denied The secular areas of life are 
thought of as autonomous, i e , governed by their own values, principles, and mo¬ 
tivations, different from the religious ones ” Alexander Schmemann, Great Lent 
Journey to Pascha (Crestwood, NY SVS Press, 1990), 108 
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to craft healthcare policy. Such activism is part of a larger social 
political project designed systematically to call into question, 
recast, and abandon, the Christian commitments that had 
previously grounded understanding of moral truth and human 
flourishing. Appeal to purportedly core human rights, expressive 
of very particular non-Christian understandings of social justice 
and human goods, is believed to transcend religious differences, 
and thereby to bind all persons into a common moral framework. 
It thus seeks to subsume and replace Christian spiritual 
understandings and moral conclusions. 

This essay argues that such a secular bioethics is deeply and 
seriously misguided. In part, as I explore, appeal to human rights 
and social justice is problematic for Christians because such 
language is not a Christian language. It is the language of secular 
modernity, which specifically attempts to empty itself of particular 
religious meanings. As such, even when it appears to reach similar 
conclusions (e.g., do not murder) it still deludes and disorients. For 
example, secular morality can neither appreciate abortion as the 
murder of a child in the womb nor comprehend the deep spiritual 
implications of such an act. Even more problematically, the language 
of human rights and social justice requires Christians to leave 
behind our core struggle to orient ourselves, our spouses, children 
and grandchildren toward Christ Himself and instead to embrace a 
set of secular moral obligations, defined without God, a traditional 
Christian moral anthropology, or adequate understanding of the 
essential role of Christian repentance. The international secular 
language of human rights and social justice encour^es Christians 
to negotiate away transcendent truths in exchange for immanent 
this-worldly goods; thereby worshiping the creature rather than the 
Creator. Such a bioethics could never serve as a Christian bioethics. 

The argument proceeds in this fashion: the next section offers 
a brief summary of the role of medicine in a Christian life—a 
life that takes seriously the centrality of repentance and humility 
before God—articulating a set of detailed examples to illustrate 
the significant differences between secular bioethics and Christian 
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bioethics (including abortion, assisted-suicide, third-party assisted 
reproduction, and organ transplantation); the following section 
critically discloses the deceptive role of the language of '‘human 
rights” and “social justice”—here the United Nations “Convention 
on the Rights of the Child” (1990) provides a heuristic example 
of the ways in which so-called human rights undermine the 
Christian life; the last section explores key differences between the 
concerns of social justice and true Christian charity—both may 
reference the importance of beneficence toward others, but only 
proper Christian charity orients rightly leading to true human 
good. In each case, the goal is to illustrate and defend the ways 
in which Christian bioethics must not be seen as an independent 
intellectual endeavor or activist political movement cut off from 
God, the true faith, and right worship. 

Medicine and the Christian Life 

Contemporary medicine evokes a perceived technological 
imperative; that is, a moral assumption that any healthcare 
technology that promises to postpone death, relieve suffering, or 
satisfy human desires, ought to be utilized. There is an additional 
underlying assumption, that it is somehow unjust if every person 
does not have equal (perhaps unlimited) access to all such medical 
resources. All death, all suffering, is perceived solely within the 
horizon of the immanent and is seen as a tragedy. Given such 
background assumptions, the secular world perceives any means to 
prolong life or to relieve human suffering as morally permissible, 
if not obligatory. Yet, Christians know that God commands. 
Christian bioethics, therefore, must of necessity challenge the 
nature, substance and content of secular bioethics, accenting core 
moral differences between Orthodox and heterodox, between 
Christian and non-Christian, while providing forthrightly 
Traditional Christian guidance within medicine. Christian 
bioethics must be openly framed within the metaphysical and 
theological commitments of Orthodox Christianity so as to 
provide proper orientation toward God. 
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Christians have long appreciated that medical interventions are 
in large measure permissible provided that they do not impede 
the spiritual life. St Basil the Great (ad 329-379) reminds us: 

Each of the arts is Gods gift to us, remedying the deficien¬ 
cies of nature ... And, when we were commanded to return 
to the earth whence we had been taken and were united with 
the pain-ridden flesh doomed to destruction because of sin 
and, for the same reason, also subject to disease, the medical 
art was given to us to relieve the sick, in some degree at least 
(Rule 55).^ 

St Basil notes that control of pain and distress are likewise goods: 

But not a single thing has been created without reason, not 
a single thing is useless. One serves as food to some animal; 
medicine as found is another a relief for one of our maladies 
... There are even circumstances where poisons are useful to 
men; with mandrake doctors give us sleep; with opium they 
lull violent pain ... These plants, then, instead of making 
you accuse the Creator, give you a new subject for gratitude.^ 

However, the use of medicine must no t become an all-encompassing 
goal for the patient or his family. If one attempts to save life at 
all costs, one will turn this life and medicine into idols. Thus, St 
Basil forbids “whatever requires an undue amount of thought or 
trouble or involves a large expenditure of effort and causes our 
whole life to revolve, as it were, around solicitude for the flesh ...” 
(Rule 55).^ The postponing of death, the cure of disease, the relief 
of pain and suffering are important human goods, but each must 
be placed within the pursuit of God. 


4 St Basil, “Ascetical Works: The Long Rules,” in The Fathers of the Churchy R. J. De- 
ferrari et al, eds., Sister M.M. Wagner, C.S.C., tr. (Washington, DC: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1969), 330-31. 

5 St Basil, “Basil Letters and Selected Works: The Nine Homilies of the Hexaemeron 
and the Letters of Saint Basil the Great,” in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, second 
series, vol. 8. Rev. Blomfield Jackson, tr., P. Schaff and H. Wace, eds. (Peabody: 
Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1994 (1895]), homily 5, §4, 77-78. 

St Basil, “Ascetical Works: The Long Rules,” 330-31. 


6 
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Similarly, in St Basils letter to Eustathius the physician, he 
both praises and advances proper caution toward medicine: 

Humanity is the regular business of all you who practice as 
physicians. And, in my opinion, to put your science at the 
head and front of life’s pursuits is to decide reasonably and 
rightly. This at all events seems to be the case if mans most 
precious possession, life, is painful and not worth living, 
unless it be lived in health, and if for health we are depen¬ 
dent on your skill. In your own case medicine is seen, as it 
were, with two right hands; you enlarge the accepted limits 
of philanthropy by not confining the application of your 
skill to mens bodies, but by attending also to the cure of the 
diseases of their souls.^ 

St Basil begins by praising medicine and its role in preserving 
life and reducing suffering, all the while placing medicine within 
conditionals: “... //'mans most precious possession, life, is painful 
and not worth living, unless it be lived in health, and if for health we 
are dependent on your skill.” He then turns immediately to the core 
need to attend to believing and worshiping rightly, repenting for 
sin: “... by attending also to the cure of the diseases of their souls.” 
First and foremost, the human task is one of ascetic transformation: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” (Mt 5:8). 

The Christian Church has long settled judgments on a wide 
variety of medical moral concerns, from abortion and infanticide,^ 

7 St Basii, “Basil Letters and Selected Works The Nine Homilies of the Hexaemeron 
and the Letters of Saint Basil the Great,” Letter CLXXXIX, 228 

8 The Dzdache, which dates from the first century AD states “Do not murder a 
child by abortion, nor kill it at birth ” Jack N Sparks, ed , “The Didache,” The 
Apostolic Fathers^ R Kraft, tr (Minneapolis Light and Life Publishing Company, 
1978), 309 Similarly, the Epistle of Barnabus^ dated to the first or second century 
AD “Do not murder a child by abortion, nor, again, destroy that which is born ” 
Jack N Sparks, ed , “The Epistle of Barnabus,” The Apostolic Fathers^ R Kraft, tr 
(Minneapolis Light and Life Publishing Company, 1978), 298 Canon 91 of the 
Qumisext Council (AD 691) states “Those who give drugs for procuring abor¬ 
tion, and those who receive poisons to kill the fetus, are subjected to the penalty of 
murder ” Qumisext Council “The Canons of the Council in Trullo (Often called 
the Qumisext Council),” Ntcene and Post-Nicene Fathers, second series, Vol XIV, 
P Schaffand H Wace, eds (Peabody, MA Hendrickson Publishers, 1995), 404 
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castration’ and procreation,'® to suffering, euthanasia and death." 
Supposedly new moral and spiritual questions regarding medicine 
routinely repeat ancient debates repackaged within modern 
scientific knowledge and medical technology. Even current 
reproductive and life-sustaining technologies are simply the 
most recent human efforts at manipulating the beginnings and 
endings of human life.’^ For example, when artificial reproductive 
technology involves the killing of human embryos it is rightly 
condemned as an action akin to abortion.'^ Or, when third-party 

St Basil makes clear that even early embryocide possesses the same spiritual impli¬ 
cations as murder “The woman who purposely destroys her unborn child is guilty 
of murder With us there is no nice enquiry as its being formed or unformed ” 
St Basil, “Basil Letters and Selected Works The Nine Homilies of the Hexaemeron 
and the Letters of Saint Basil the Great,” Letter CLXXXVIII, 225 

9 Castration is condemned, except in the case of medical necessity, in the first canon 
of the Council of Nicea I (AD 325) as well as in Canon XXII of the Apostolic 
Canons Sts Nicodemus and Agapius, The Rudder of the Orthodox Catholic Church 
(Chicago Orthodox Christian Education Society, 1957), 163 and 34 

10 While fornication has always been condemned, sexual intercourse and procreation 
is blessed m marriage “And how become they one flesh^ As if thou shouldest take 
away the purest part of gold, and mingle it with other gold, so in truth here also 
the woman as it were receiving the richest part fused by pleasure, nourisheth it and 
cherisheth it, and withal contributing her own share, restoreth it back a Man And 
the child IS a sort of bridge, so that the three become one flesh, the child connect¬ 
ing, on either side, each to other” St John Chrysostom, ‘ Homily XII on Colos- 
sians IV 12, 13 ” m Ntcene and Post-Ntcene Fathers, first series, vol 13, P Schaff, 
ed (Peabody, MA Hendrickson, 2004 [1889]), 319 

11 See, in general, Engelhardt, The Foundations of Christian Bioethics 

12 For example, use of the condom has been documented since the second cen¬ 
tury BC See E H Bernales, “Male Contraceptives through the Ages,” Popular 
tion Forum 7/1(1981) 9-11 Abortion and infanticide were adequately common 
that both Plato and Aristotle commented on these practices See Plato’s Republic 
5 459e, 5 461c and Aristotle’s Politics 7 16, 335b20-26 Plato even addressed the 
allocation of health care resources Republic ?> 405-10, Laws 4 720b-e Contempo¬ 
rary support for euthanasia resonates well with Seneca’s (4 BC—^AD 65) affirma¬ 
tion of suicide as a virtuous act of self-determination “Living is not the good, but 
living well The wise man therefore lives as long as he should, not as long as he can 

He will always think of life in terms of quality, not quantity” (letter 70) Seneca, 
The Stoic Philosophy of Seneca, M. Hadas, tr (New York Norton, 1958), 202 

13 See Holy Synod of Bishops of the Orthodox Church in America “Embryonic Stem 
Cell Research m the Perspective of Orthodox Christianity” In God and the Embryo 
Religious Voices on Stem Cells and Cloning, Brent Waters & Ronald Cole-Turner, 
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assisted reproduction uses either donor sperm or donor ova, it sets 
aside the reproductive unity of husband and wife, and thereby 
involves a kind of adultery. 

[A] third party would be brought into the unique and sacred 
reproductive intimacy of husband and wife, which no one 
should separate. The person providing the gametes to the 
married couple would have become the biological father or 
mother of a child of that marriage. Because marriage, when 
complete, is the union of one flesh, such biological issues 
have real significance. 

Human cloning—the creating of a child genetically identical to 
oneself—would similarly set aside the blessed procreative union 
of husband and wife.^^ 

Euthanasia and physician assisted-suicide are appropriately 
appreciated as murder or the assisting of another to engage in self- 
murder—both violations of the fifth commandment. Christians 
do not pray for a “death with dignity”—whatever that may 
mean—but for a foreseen death after a life spent in pursuit of 
repentance. Suffering should not be sought for its own sake, but 
approached rightly it can aid one to turn beyond the immanent 
goods of this world, to conquer ones pride and passions and 
seek forgiveness from God. This is why we pray in the liturgy of 
St John Chrysostom: 

... That we may complete the remaining time of our life in 
peace and repentance, let us ask of the Lord. ... A Christian 


eds (Washington, DC Georgetown University Press, 2003), 172-76 

14 Engelhardt, The Foundations of Christian Bioethics^ 251-52 

15 See Demopulos “To create a child that is genetically identical to oneself strikes 
me as the ultimate expression of self-love It denies how the Orthodox Church 
views procreation A child is ideally the product of the expression of love between 
husband and wife As a result of that love, and through the grace of God, a child 
IS conceived, develops, and grows in the image and likeness of God as a unique 
individual containing equal parts of the parents Cloning prohibits the manifes¬ 
tation of the couples love and unity of the couple ” Demetri Demopulos, “A 
Parallel to the Care Given the Soul An Orthodox View of Cloning and Related 
Technologies,” in Beyond Cloning Religion and the Remaking of Humanity y Ronald 
Cole-Turner, ed (Harrisburg Trinity Press International, 2001), 129 
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ending to our life, painless, blameless, peaceful; and a good 
defense before the dread judgment seat of Christ, let us ask 
of the Lord.^^ 

Suffering and death are an encounter with human finitude and 
the consequences of sin. They should be faced with humility, 
repentance, and turning back to God. The secular search for 
“dignity” though self-murder is simply absurd. 

Consider also human organ transplantation for a more detailed 
example of the significant divide between Orthodox Christian 
bioethics and the dominant secular bioethics. In the United States 
more than 7,000 people die every year while waiting for an organ 
transplant. Thousands more are removed from the transplant 
queue, at times dying not long after being removed from the 
waiting list, because they are too sick or physiologically fragile to 
undergo transplantation. Many others endure pain and distress, 
often in hospital on life support, or through expensive outpatient 
treatments, such as dialysis, while queuing for available organs. 
In 2009, in the United States just over 28,000 of the more than 
100,000 registrants waiting for solid organ transplants (kidney, 
liver, heart, lung, pancreas, and intestine) were transplanted. While 

16 Antiochian Orthodox Christian Anchdiocese of North America Service book of 
the Holy Eastern Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church according to the use of the 
Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North Americay 10th ed (Englewood 
Hills Antiochian Orthodox Christian Aachdiocese of North America, 1997), 108 

17 St John Chrysostom argued against suicide “Again, Christ came not to put us to 
death and deliver us from the present life in that sense, but to leave us m the world, 
and prepare us for a worthy participation of our heavenly abode Wherefore He saith 
to the Father, And these are in the world, and I come to Thee, I pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them from the world, but that Thou shouldest keep them from the 
eviF (John 17 11-15), that is, from sin Further, those who will not allow this, but 
insist that the present life is evil, should not blame those who destroy themselves, 
for as he who withdraws himself from evil is not blamed, but deemed worthy of a 
crown, so he who by a violent death by hanging or otherwise, puts an end to his life, 
ought not to be condemned Whereas God punishes such men more than murder¬ 
ers, and we all regard them with horror, and justly, for if it is base to destroy others, 
much more is it to destroy one’s self Moreover, if this life be evil, murderers would 
deserve a crown, as rescuing us from evil ” St John Chrysostom “Commentary on 
the Epistle of St Paul the Apostle to the Galatians,” in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fa¬ 
thers, first series, vol 13 (Peabody, MA Hendrickson Publishers, 2004 [1889]), 5 
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demand for organs has risen significantly, the national growth rate 
of organ donation has been relatively stagnant. Indeed, demand is 
only increasing because there has been an expansion of the types 
and characteristics of patients deemed to be medically appropriate 
candidates for organ transplantation.’^ Given such statistics, there 
has been a surge in secular bioethics to recast organ donation as a 
moral duty, hopefully reinforced by law and public policy, rather 
than as a permissible, perhaps laudatory, choice. 

As organ transplantation became the standard of medical care, 
to be offered whenever thought medical appropriate, significant 
pressures were put on the transplantation community to increase the 
supply of transplantable organs. Human organs were recast as scarce 
medical resources. As the American Medical Association Council 
on Ethical and Judicial Affairs stated: “The shortage of organs is 
the most obvious example of scarcity m medical resources”^'^ Human 
organs are treated as instrumentally useful medical goods. It is this 
reconceptualization of persons as sources of scarce medical resources 
that has in large measure driven the ever-increasing proposals for 
coercive laws of presumed consent to donation or routine salvage 
systems of organ procurement, in which organs suitable for 
transplantation are simply harvested, presumably once the patient 
has died, regardless of whether the patient, or his family, has given 
permission.^® When the Institute of Medicine issued its 2006 report, 

18 For example, there is increased demand for organ transplantation for patients over 
70 years of age See, e g , Chris Hackler and D Micah Hester, “Age and the Al¬ 
location of Organs for Transplantation A Case Study,” Health Care Analysis 13/2 
(2005) 129-36 

19 American Medical Association Council on Ethical and Judicial Affairs Ethical 
Considerations in the Allocation of Organs and Other Scarce Medical Resources Among 
Patients CEJA Report K-A-93 (1993), 1 Available http//ama-assn org/ama/ 
pub/about-ama/our-people/ama-councils/council-ethical-judicial-affairs/ceja- 
reports shtml 

20 See, e g , A Spital and J S Taylor, “Routine Recovery of Cadaveric Organs for 
Transplantation Consistent, Fair, and Life Saving ” Clinical Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Nephrology (2007) 2 300-303, A Rithalia, C McDaid, S Suekar- 
ran, L Myers & A Sowden, “Impact of Presumed Consent for Organ Dona¬ 
tion on Donation Rates A Systematic Review,” British Medical Journal (2009) 
338 a3l62 
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Organ Donation: Opportunities for Action, they recommended that 
the goal of the transplantation community should be the aggressive, 
ideologically driven reeducation of social ethics to appreciate 
organ donation as a “social responsibility”—citizens ought to be 
taught to conceive of organ donation as a taken-for-granted moral 
obligation.^^ Given the length of the waiting list, and the number 
of patients dying for lack of a transplant, those who fail to donate 
their organs have been recast as immorally and unjustly hoarding 
a scarce medical resource, which proponents argue social justice 
demands that the state secure for the good of others.^^ 

Other commentators argue straightforwardly that physicians 
ought to be able to take organs from patients, who are close to 
death but who are not yet deceased, even if the organ retrieval 
thereby kills the patient. Robert Truog argues that 

The removal of a life-sustaining organ (such as the heart or 
liver) from a patient clearly has the potential to harm the 
patient. There are at least two situations where the harm 
inflicted may be seen as minimal, or even nonexistent: when 
the patient is either permanently unconscious or immi¬ 
nently dying. In these situations, patients should be allowed 
to decide whether they want to accept the harm of an earlier 
death in order to bestow the benefits of transplantable 
organs to others in need.^^ 

The more general claim being advanced is that the nearly dead 
ought to be eligible for organ removal prior to actual death; that 

21 They opined “ [T]he goal should be to move tovrards a society where people see 
organ donation as a social responsibility In such a society, donating organs would 
be accepted as normal part of dying, and in cases where a person died without 
recording a specific choice about donating his or her organs, the surviving family 
members would be comfortable giving permission ” Institute of Medicine, Organ 
Donation Opportunities for Action—Short Report (Washington, D C National 
Academies Press, 2006), 2, see also Institute of Medicine, Organ Donation Op¬ 
portunities for Action (Washington, DC National Academies Press, 2006) 

22 See e g, Paul Hughes, “Presumed Consent State Organ Confiscation or Man¬ 
dated Chanty^” HEC Forum 21/1 (2009) 1-26, Jeremy Synder, “Easy Rescues 
and Organ Transplantation ”21/1 (2009) 27-55 

23 Robert D Truog, “Brain Death—Too Flawed to Endure, Too Ingrained to Aban¬ 
don ” Journal of Law, Medicine and Ethics 35/2 (2007) 278 
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physicians should no longer be bound by the death of the patient 
to begin organ retrieval procedures that would be potentially 
beneficial to others.^"* The earlier organs are retrieved the greater 
their potential viability as transplants. Since such patients are 
dying anyway, so proponents argue, harvesting their useful organs 
ought to be appreciated as morally permissible. 

In contrast, if the donation is undertaken out of love. Orthodox 
Christianity appreciates the donation of organs for transplantation 
as generally permissible. Once there has been a reliable 
determination of death, removing organs for transplantation does 
not involve either a killing or a mutilation of a living person. 
Although one must not be ungrateful for the body that God 
has provided, or attempt to set aside the differences between 
man and woman, one may turn in love to another to offer aid. 
Provided that the donation does not involve the risk of certain 
death (e.g., donation of one’s heart), even living donation of an 
internal redundant organ (e.g., a kidney or liver lobe) has none 
of the markers of sinful mutilation. Such acts of love may even be 
laudable. Organ donation, however, is not obligatory. One’s body 

24 Amir Halevy and Baruch Brody argue, for example “The shortage of available 
organs has led to the consideration of using organs from vegetative patients and to 
the proposal that we use organs from anencephalic infants It might be suggested 
that organs can be obtained from such patients if we adopt a new criterion for 
death We rejected that argument above But we also feel that the cntenon for death 
ts not where the discussion should be centered For us, it should center around the at¬ 
tempt to balance the advantage of lives saved through increased organ availability 
(which argues for harvesting in such cases) against the need for public acceptance 
of organ donation (which may require forgoing harvesting organs in such cases) 
We feel, in view of these considerations, that the combination of irreversible cessa¬ 
tion of conscious functioning with apnea is the appropriate point on the continu¬ 
um for organ harvesting This is, in fact, close to the point at which we currently 
harvest organs, using the whole-brain criterion and the standard clinical tests ” 
A Halevy and B A Brody, “Brain Death Reconciling Definitions, Criteria, and 
Tests" Annals of Internal Medicine 119 (1993) 524, emphasis added Similarly, 
Norman Post has argued that “ many thousands of patients have had organs 
removed who are not dead by the widely accepted [whole brain] criteria That is, 
the premise that these patients have been ‘brain dead,' or dead by legal standards, is 
false ” N Post, “Reconsidering the Dead Donor Rule Is it Important that Organ 
Donors be Dead^,” Kennedy Institute of Ethics Journal 14 (2004) 250 
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and its parts are not another set of medical resources to be used to 
achieve societal goals. 

Caution and spiritual guidance are essential, however. The body 
is a gift from God and as such is good. Christians have united 
themselves to Christ through Baptism and in Holy Eucharist have 
brought Christ physically into themselves. The bodies of Christians 
should thus be accorded with great respect and should not be 
inappropriately utilized. Even the goal of extending human life 
and reducing suffering, while often commendable, must be placed 
within this framework. All must face human finitude; all must 
stand before the dread judgment seat of Christ. To summarize, 
organ donation is good, and can be praiseworthy, but an ideological 
focus on a supposed secular social responsibility to increase access to 
human organs is to aim very wide of the mark, indeed. Christians 
know their bodies to be Temples of the Holy Spirit, not medical 
resources (see 1 Cor 3:16-17; 1 Cor 6:19, 2 Cor 6:16). 

Insofar as there are actual new questions raised by modern 
medicine (such as, perhaps, organ donation), as illustrated, 
the Christian Church has been able to discuss, address, and 
guide the use of such technology.Yet, the central questions of 
contemporary medicine and bioethics are typically very much 
the same as they always have been. As T.S. Eliot so bluntly put 
it—“Birth, and copulation, and death. That’s all the facts when 
you come to brass tacks: Birth, and copulation, and death.”^^ 
Contemporary medicine with all of its impressive knowledge and 
technology continues to address these same core human issues. 

Human Rights: An Ideologically Driven Secular Worldview 

In part, the challenge is that secular bioethics seeks radically 
to relocate traditional Christian moral understandings, while 

25 See e.g., Engelhardt, The Foundations of Christian Bioethics; Dimitri Cozby, “The 
Future of Catholic Health Care: Observations from an Orthodox Christian Per¬ 
spective” Christian Bioethics 5/1 (1999): 82-96; Edward Hughes, “Two Contem¬ 
porary Examples of Christian Love ” Christian Bioethics (1998) 4(3): 279-83. 

26 T.S. Eliot, The Complete Poems and Plays, (1909-1950) (Orlando: Harcourt Brace 
& Company, 1950), 80-81. 
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diminishing and transforming Christianity’s cultural and moral 
influence. The goal is a domesticated, politically sensitive 
Christianity: a Christianity that no longer lays claim to moral or 
religious Truth. Surely, not a Christianity that would triumphantly 
proclaim during liturgy: “We have seen the true light, we have 
received the heavenly Spirit; we have found the true faith, 
worshiping the undivided Trinity: for He hath saved us.”^^ The 
hope of secular ethics, is that Christianity so domesticated would 
ecumenically see itself as just one among other potentially equally 
valid ways of thinking about the world, culture, and history. 
Christianity would thereby become no more than an aesthetic 
choice, set of personal value preferences, philosophical system, or 
music preference rather than an encounter with the Almighty—a 
radically transcendent but deeply personal God. Consequently, 
much of the field of bioethics seeks an ideologically driven policy- 
based ethics oriented towards a fully secular vision of human 
rights and social justice. Routine appeal is made to purportedly 
core “human rights,” expressing very particular understandings of 
equality and social justice, which are claimed to transcend regional, 
cultural, and religious diflFerences, and thereby to bind all persons 
into a common moral framework. The underlying assumption 
is that so-called “human rights” disclose a communality of all 
persons, justified not in any particular religious faith, or command 
of God, but through human reason itself 

Consider, for example, the role of Christian parents in pediatric 
decision-making. Secular bioethics appreciates itself as having an 
adversarial relationship with the traditional Christian family.^® 

27 Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America, Service Book of 
the Holy Eastern Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church according to the use of the 
Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America^ 10th ed , 123 

28 The traditional Christian family is hierarchical and patriarchal, with minor chil¬ 
dren appreciated as within the authority of their parents, and all members united 
m love with proper orientation towards God The traditional Christian family is 
also heterosexist—affirming all sexual activity as property located within the mar¬ 
riage of husband and wife, and the husband as head of household Such families 
direct significant energy to nurturing children within the illiberal religious under¬ 
standings of Traditional Christianity, affirming the importance of salvation over 
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The Christian family stands as a major impediment for the 
implementation of secular social justice. The family brings with it 
particular religious understandings, appreciations of appropriate 
gender roles and life-style choices, as well as proper deportment 
and authoritative relationships among adults and children.^^ 

self-satisfaction, teaching children the essential roles of submission to God, proper 
deference to ecclesial authority, daily prayer, routine attendance at vespers, matins, 
and liturgy, Christian asceticism and alms-giving, rather than the pursuit of ever 
greater standards of living or selfish desires. 

As a category of being, the traditional Christian family sets out a regulative 
ideal over against which actual instances of the family are measured and toward 
which families and their members are obliged to strive. For example, one may un¬ 
derstand that one is obliged to love one’s sister, to be respectful toward one’s father, 
or to place the nurturing of children and love of God over career goals, but find 
it difficult to do so. One’s inability properly to love ones sister, to respect ones fa¬ 
ther, or correctly to situate one’s career vis-a-vis other more important obligations 
represent failures. Such failures should not be understood as different but equally 
good personal perspectives or acceptable choices of private goods; but rather as 
deficient expressions of ones duty as a member of a Christian family and deficient 
expressions of how one ought to live. Broken and dysfunctional families have ex¬ 
isted in all cultures and times; this reality does not make such families or their 
social circumstances ideal. They are deficient accounts of what ought to have been. 
Deficient families should be carefully addressed, perhaps improved, mourned for 
the loss of the good that could have been, and, if appropriate, led toward healing 
of the relationships. Guidance from one’s spiritual father is likely essential. 

The Christian family is as a normative form of social being, a morally regula¬ 
tive category of social life, expressive of a proper form of human flourishing. In 
this traditional sense, the family recognizes the normative authority of a stable 
unity of a husband and his wife, united in Holy Matrimony, with their children, 
all properly oriented toward God, however often such association is called into 
question by actual practice. 

29 Here caution regarding language usage is important. In referencing “gender roles” 
I do not affirm the modern terminological replacement of “sex” with “gender”; this 
shift in language reflects an unstated, usually not argued, assumption that what it 
is to be male or female is a social construction: that so-called “gender differences” 
in traits, values, interests, social and family roles, are no more than culturally rein¬ 
forced stereotypes. See, for example, Steven E. Rhoads. Taking Sex Differences Seri¬ 
ously (San Francisco: Encounter Books, 2004). He argues: “... almost all theories 
of feminism operate on the assumption that gender roles are socially constructed. 
The feminist groups in the academia and the most influential ones in Washing¬ 
ton believe that our patriarchal culture victimizes women and that this explains 
why women do not achieve outside the home to the extent that men do. Such 
feminists recognize that men and women have different genitalia and distinct re- 
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Successful Orthodox families ensure that their children and their 
childrens children are likewise flourishing Orthodox Christians. 
Secular bioethics, in contrast, seeks to break the bonds of family 
loyalty, to reduce the influence of parental authority vis-a-vis 
children, and to paint the Christian family in an unflattering light. 
Children are appreciated as within the authority of their parents 
and families only insofar as parents act as trustees of what is seen, in 
a secular fashion, as the child’s best interests. Having thus limited 
the authority of parents, secular bioethics tends to be committed 
to augmenting the participation rights of children in pediatric 
decision-making, especially insofar as the child demonstrates 
intellectual understanding, affective appreciation of the situation, 
and reasonable maturity. The secular goal is for children to achieve 
their own personal autonomy and self-determinism as soon as 
feasible, to define their own individual understanding of proper 
moral choice, personal values, and the good life. 

Regarding areas of life deemed by the secular sphere to be private, 
minor children are often seen as independent of their parents prior 
even to having necessarily achieved sufficient maturity. For example, 
parental consent to access birth control measures, to abortion, or 
to education on sexual activities is not appreciated as necessary 
to protect the best interests of children.^^ Rather than being seen 

productive functions, they call these sex differences Notions about masculinity and 
femininity, motherhood and fatherhood are, meanwhile, said to be learned—first 
in the family and later through the pervasive influence of culture and the media 
They call these notions gender differences In this view, sex differences are few and 
relatively insignificant, while learned gender differences are many and powerful 
over the modern consciousness Most feminists conclude, therefore, that because 
masculinity and femininity are constructed by social forces, they can also be ‘de¬ 
constructed’ en route to a more just society” (p 15) This shift in language reflects 
a shift away from the traditionally Christian In contrast, Christianity recognizes 
that sex differences are real, deeply rooted in our biology and consequential Men 
and women have importantly different biological natures, giving rise to naturally 
different underlying psychologies, interests, talents, and family roles While there 
will always be variation along a normal distribution of sex characteristics, the most 
fundamental human passions (e g , sex, nurturing, and aggression) manifest them¬ 
selves differently in men and women 

30 Nearly unfettered access to abortion is central to this liberal secular agenda As 
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within the authority of their parents or other biologically-related 
family members, children are to be moved as quickly as feasible from 
giving assent to medical treatment to giving independent consent 
and as having legal and moral standing over against their parents. 
Given its focus on personal autonomy and self-determination, this 
secular account supports a child liberationist agenda, developing 
strategies through law and public policy to aid children in forming 
their own views of morality and human flourishing independent 
of their parents. Children, especially mature minors, are to act 
as fully authoritative participants in medical decision making as 
soon as possible. As noted, even controversial procedures such 
as abortion are to be left up to the whim and will of the child. 
Recently, in Seattle, Washington, the health center at a local high 
school reportedly facilitated a 15'year-old girls abortion during 
school hours, without her parents’ knowledge. The young girl was 
reportedly given a school pass, put into a waiting taxi and sent off 
to have an abortion, free of charge, without ever even notifying 
her family. T. J. Cosgrove of the King County Health Department 
was quoted as stating: “At any age in the state of Washington, 
an individual can consent to a termination of pregnancy.”^^ In 
short, there is a rejection of traditional Christian hierarchical 


Alison Jagger argues, rights to abortion are often defended as among the basic 
human rights of women “Many feminists believe that rights to abortion should 
be recognized explicitly as human rights The Protocol to the African Charter on 
Human and Peoples’ Rights on the Rights of Women in Africa is the first docu¬ 
ment to do this (African Union, 2003) The Protocol calls on member states to 
protect women’s reproductive rights by authorizing abortion in cases of sexual 
assault, rape, incest, fetal impairment, and where continuing the pregnancy would 
endanger the life or mental or physical health of the woman However, even when 
the right to abortion is not explicit, many feminists regard it as implicit in the 
rights to control one’s fertility and to sexual and reproductive health The articula¬ 
tion of these rights owes much to feminist activism at several U N conferences 
over the decade 1985-1995 ” Allison Jaggar “Abortion Rights and Gender Justice 
Worldwide An Essay in Political Philosophy,” in Abortion Three Perspectives (New 
York Oxford University Press, 2009), l4l 

31 KOMO Staff Mother furious after m-school clinic sets up teen’s abortion, KOMO 
News—Seattle Washington, March 24, 2010 Available http//wwwkomonews 
com/news/local/88971742 html (accessed March 24, 2010) 
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family social structures, a rejection of the truth of any religious 
understanding of the family, as well as a rejection of a Christian 
account of human flourishing. 

Undercutting and dismantling the Christian family has become 
a global undertaking. In 1990, the United Nations ‘‘Convention 
on the Rights of the Child” inserted itself into this social political 
debate, articulating an ethical and legal vision with which to drive 
a wedge between parents and their children.^^ The Convention 
announced without argument or justification an array of basic 
human rights for children. Such rights, the Convention asserted, 
children hold independently of their parents, and could be 
enforced by children through legislation and courts of law against 
their parents. Of particular interest, the Convention advanced 
the claim that children possess human rights to freedoms of 
expression (including sexual expression), to receive information of 
all kinds (article 13), of thought, conscience, and religion (article 
14), to privacy (article 16, para 1), to freedoms of association and 
assembly (article 15, para 1), as well as to compulsory ideological 
education about such human rights (article 29). The Convention, 
moreover, professed the existence of corresponding governmental 
obligations to enact legislation, provide healthcare and otherwise 
to protect children in the enjoyment of such rights, independent 
of the permission or interests of parents. 

Consider a short summary of the implications of these articles 
of the Convention on the Christian family: 

A. Rights of Expression: Articles 12 and 13 assert that children 
possess freedom of expression; in all matters affecting the child, 
and including the “ . . . freedom to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas of all kinds, regardless of frontiers, either 
orally, in writing or in print, in the form of art, or through any 
other media of the child’s choice.” As codified in law, such 
rights seek to limit the ability of parents actively to censor 
information and reading material, to prohibit sexual activities 

32 United Nations Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights Convention 
on the Rights of the Child (New York United Nations, 1990) 
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outside of marriage, or to direct their childrens education. 
Its goal is to limit the ability of traditionally religious parents 
to raise religious children. In Europe, claims to such human 
rights have been successfully used to lower the age of consent 
for homosexual acts to 16-years-of-age (e.g., Euan Sutherland 
successfully challenged the British Government in the 
European Court of Human Rights, leading to a change in 
the British law in 2000; Sutherland v. The United Kingdom). 
In Gillick V. West NorfoM and Wisbeck Area Health Authority 
(1985), the British Court held that it was lawful to prescribe 
contraceptives to young girls under 16-years-of-age, without 
the permission of her parents, provided that the child is 
capable of understanding what is proposed and of expressing 
her own opinion regarding treatment. Parental rights over 
the child were seen as existing solely for the protection of the 
“best interests” of the child as the secular political authority 
understood such “best interests,” but not in terms of what 
parents consider best for their children.^^ 

B. Rights to freedom of thought, conscience, and religion (Article 
14, para 1): rather than appreciating the family as the school 
of moral virtue and religious piety, with children belonging to 
their parents, who guide and teach them the fundamentals of 
faith, tradition, and religious duty, the Convention drives a 
wedge between parents and children, arguing that governments 
ought only to protect the rights of parents only insofar as 
parents “... provide direction to the child in the exercise 
of his or her rights in a manner consistent with the evolving 
capacities of the child” (Article 14, para 2). Governments are to 
protect the rights of parents over their children only insofar as 
parents guide children toward freedom of thought, conscience, 
and religion. Hugh LaFollette argues in support of a similar 


33 “The responsibilities and duties of parents are to provide direction and guidance 
in the exercise by the child of his or her human rights ” K Ringheim “Ethical 
and Human Rights Perspectives on Providers' Obligation to Ensure Adolescents’ 
Rights to Privacy” Studies m Family Planning 38/4 (2007) 246 
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conclusion against raising Christian children: . .indoctrination 
can harm the child, most notably by effectively closing oflF the 
alternatives for the adult the child will become. An individual 
can choose only among the options of which she is both aware 
and can consider seriously. If parents limit the child’s exposure 
to religious and moral views identical to their own, the child 
will see only one option and choose it: she will likely hold the 
same beliefs when she becomes an adult.”^^ The Convention 
and its supporters treat all religions and secular worldviews as 
each potentially equally good and valuable; placing children 
themselves in authority to choose on their own behalf which 
religion or worldview they wish to pursue. 

C. Rights to freedom of association and peaceable assembly: 
“States Parties recognize the rights of the child to freedom of 
association and to freedom of peaceful assembly” (Article 15, 
para 1). No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of such 
rights, “ . . . other than those imposed in conformity with the 
law and which are necessary in a democratic society in the 
interests of national security or public safety, public order, the 
protection of public health or morals or the protection of the 
freedoms of others” (Article 15, para 2). Such “rights” may not 
be limited by parents to preserve the good of their children, as 
parents understand such good. 

D. Rights to privacy: “No child shall be subjected to arbitrary or 
unlawful interference with his or her privacy...” (Article 16, para 
1). Purported rights to privacy have been successfully utilized 
to defend the “rights” of teenagers to abortion, contraception, 
testing for sexually transmitted diseases, without even the need 
to notify parents, much less to obtain parental permission. 
For example, current California law requires neither parental 
consent nor simple parental notification for a child to obtain 


34 Hugh Lafollette. “Freedom of Religion and Children.” Public Affairs Quarterly 31 1 
(1989): 84. 
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an abortion. Here also one might consider the support of the 
German healthcare system for Tim Petras, a young man, who 
at the age of only 12 began taking hormone therapy because he 
was convinced that he was really a girl, and at 16 years-of-age, 
became the youngest documented case of sex-reassignment 
surgery, paid for by the German healthcare system.^^ The 
secular world praised this choice as helping him authentically 
to fulfill his personal autonomy. Failing to provide easy access 
to abortion, to sex-reassignment surgery, contraception, and 
so forth, as basic entitlement rights is routinely rhetorically 
recast as a violation of basic human rights.^^ In each case, the 
intention is to treat the child in isolation from his parents, 
thereby undermining the significance of the family. 

35 “Do I have to get my parents permission to get an abortion^ No You do not need 
anyone’s permission, and the law protects your privacy No one else has the right 
to know or do anything about it—not your parents, your boyfriend or partner, 
or your husband Even if you are married or under 18, the decision is up to you ” 
ACLU, “Your Health, Your Rights” [On-line ] Available www teensource org 

36 World’s youngest sex-change operation German teenager Kim Petras has become 
the world’s youngest transsexual after undergoing an operation at the age of just 
16, Telegraph CO uky February 04, 2009 Available vvww telegraph co uk/news/ 
worldnews/europe/germany/4511986/Wo rlds-youngest-sex-change-operation 
html 

37 Similarly, when Alberta, Canada, delisted sex-reassignment surgery from its list 
of covered health care there ensured great hue and cry that the Alberta govern¬ 
ment was violating the basic human rights of persons desiring such surgery See, 
e g , J Koshan “Gender reassignment surgery, human rights, and the minister,” 
Ahlawgca Available http //ablawg ca/2009/04/23/gender-reasslgnment-surgery- 
human-rlghts-and-the-mmlster (Accessed May 18, 2009) Ontario lost a similar 
legal case when it delisted sex-reassignment surgery on the grounds that failing to 
provide tax-payer financed sex-reassignment surgery violated basic human rights 
and individual liberty The decision of the Ontario Human Rights Commission 
ordered the province to pay for three such operations for individuals who were 
already enrolled m gender reassignment transition programs (Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, Michelle Hogan, Martine Stonehouse, A B and Andy Mc¬ 
Donald vs Her Majesty the Queen in Right of Ontario as represented by the Min¬ 
ister of Health and Long-Term Care, 2005 HRTO 49, November 09) Ontario 
has since announced that it will continue to fund the operation (see Hernandez, 
2008) See V Hernandez Sex change surgery covered again by Ontario health 
insurance pl'm. All Headline News, May 16, 2009 Available http //wwwallhead- 
linenews com/articles/7010973583 (Accessed May, 18, 2009) 
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E. Moreover, member states w^ill take all effective and 
appropriate measures with a view to abolishing traditional 
practices prejudicial to the health of children” (Article 24, para 
3). This paragraph has been specifically interpreted to apply 
to religious circumcision of males, so as to attempt to forbid 
circumcision among observant Jews and others who practice 
religious circumcision. 

E Article 28 provides for a basic human right to a free and 
compulsory education.^^ Article 29, directs states ideologically 
to order such compulsory education so as to enforce a secular, 
rather than a Christian polity: 

States Parties agree that the education of the child shall be 
directed to: ... (b) The development of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and for the principles 
enshrined in the Charter of the United Nations;... (d) The 
preparation of the child for responsible life in a free soci¬ 
ety, in the spirit of understanding, peace, tolerance, equality 
of sexes, and friendship among all peoples, ethnic, national 
and religious groups ...; (e) The development of respect for 
the natural environment. 

Compulsory education is designed specifically to lead children 
away from Traditional Christian religion and culture, toward a 
universal secular society, which would, supporters of human rights 
claim, support the best interests of children. The ideal toward 
which citizens are to be educated is not the pious or responsible 
Christian, member of an Orthodox Christian family, and an 
integral part of a parish community, but the environmentally 
sensitive, non-believing, cosmopolitan. 

The goals of the “Convention of the Rights of the Child,” 

38 “States Parties recognize the right of the child to education, and with a view to 
achieving this right progressively and on the basis of equal opportunity, they shall 
in particular (a) Make primary education compulsory and available free to all, (b) 
Encourage the development of different forms of secondary education, including 
general and vocational education, make them available and accessible to every 
child and take appropriate measures such as the introduction of free education and 
offering financial assistance in case of need (Article 28) 
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together with similarly minded international documents, sit 
easily within contemporary bioethics: they seek the political 
establishment of a fully secular universal ethic, disconnected from 
Orthodox Christianity or any other traditional religion.^^ As already 
noted, the language of “human rights” is a devoutly non-Christian 
language. It is a language caught up in immanent, rather than 
transcendent, concerns and does not require a transcendent God. 
Human rights discourse developed out of the anti-Christian 
European Enlightenment and the rhetoric of the violent French 
Revolution. As Micheline Ishay documents, the very idiom of 
“human rights” was specifically designed to be secular, to eliminate 
the Christian religion from moral and political discussion: 

As Europe was plagued by religious wars pitting Catholics 
and Protestants in a struggle to redefine religious and politi¬ 
cal structures, human rights visionaries like Hugo Grotius, 
Samuel Pufendort, Emmerich de Vattel, and Rene Descartes 
constructed a new secular language, affirming a common 
humanity that transcended religious sectarianism."^^ 

39 See, e g , United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Unt~ 
versal Declaration on Bioethics and Human Rights, in records of the General Con¬ 
ference (Geneva UNESCO, 2005), 74-80, United Nations Office of the High 
Commissioner for Human Rights, International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (New York United Nations, 1976), United Nations Office of the 
High Commissioner for Human Rights, The Right of Everyone to the Enjoyment of 
the Highest Attainable Standard of Physical and Mental Health United Nationals 
Commission on Human Rights Resolution 2004127 (New York United Nations, 
2004), Parliament of the Worlds Religions, “Declaration Toward a Global Ethic” 
(Tubingen, 1993) Available http//wwwparlimentofreligions org/_includes/ 
FCKcontent/File/TowardsAGlobalEthic pdf (Accessed July 8, 2009), World Med¬ 
ical Association, “Declaration of Helsinki” (1964-2008) Available http//wma 
net/e/policy/b3 htm (Accessed July 8, 2009), Council of Europe, “Convention 
for the Protection of Human Rights and Dignity of the Human Being with Regard 
to the Application of Biology and Medicine Convention on Human Rights and 
Biomedicine” CETS No 164 (Oviedo, 1997) Available http //conventions coe 
int/Treaty/en/Treaties/Html/164 htm For some critical discussion see The Journal 
of Medicine and Philosophy 34(3), 2009, especially Mark J Cherry, “‘Universal 
Bioethics,’ and State Regulation of Health risks A Philosophical Critique,” The 
Journal of Medicine and Philosophy (2009) 34 274-95, H Tristram Engelhardt, 
Jr, ed , Global Bioethics The Collapse of Consensus (Salem Scrivener Press, 2006) 

40 Micheline R Ishay, The History of Human Rights From Ancient Times to the Global- 
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The '‘human rights” tradition does not support a Christian 
understanding of morality—of what it means to act properly as a 
Christian. Consequently, Orthodox Christians have good grounds 
for appreciating the goals and content of the global human rights 
agenda with deep suspicion. 

Even more problematically, however, the language of international 
human rights requires Christians to leave behind religious Truth, our 
struggle to orient ourselves toward Christ, through such practices 
as prayer, fasting, and almsgiving, and to embrace instead a set 
of secular moral obligations, defined without God, a traditional 
Christian moral anthropology, or adequate understanding of the 
essential role of repentance.^^ Christians ought, for example, to 
appreciate the inappropriateness involved in sex-reassignment 
surgery, which denies the goodness of the body that God has given. 
Such surgery seeks to set aside the ontological differences between 
man and woman, thereby denying the fundamentally gendered 
nature of persons. As the Gospel of St Mark reminds us: "But from 
the beginning of the creation, God made them, male and female’” 
(10:6). Insofar as Christian parents act only in the ways sanctioned 
by the Convention and other human rights dogmas, they will very 
likely fail to raise children who follow in their footsteps of religious 
faith. Christian parents should not permit their children freedoms 
of expression (including sexual expression), religion, thought, and 
conscience, as if all opinions and choices were equally good and 
true; nor should they permit their children freedoms of assembly 
and association. Parents ought to help their children choose their 
friends, limit their interaction with inappropriate others, and actively 
censor their television and movie watching, reading material and 
internet access—pornography and other harms are only too readily 
available. Similarly, as illustrated, medical decision-making should 
be appreciated as dealing with core moral and spiritual issues. 


izdtion Era (Berkeley University of California Press, 2008), 8 
41 See Mark] Cherry, “Moral Ambiguity, Christian Sectarianism, and Personal Re¬ 
pentance Reflections on Richard McCormicks Moral Theology,” Christian Bio- 
ethics 14/3 (2008) 283-301 
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Parents, and other family members, ought to play a very central 
role as the community through which children learn how rightly 
to live, how properly to understand and to seek the good, as 
well as how to fulfill their substantial duties to God, to other 
family members, and to the Church. The family is where children 
learn piety, discipline, love, charity, appropriate sexuality, how 
to approach death, and how best to shape and orient ones life, 
including carefully considered medical decisions. Each decision 
must be crafted so as properly to orient children toward a fully 
flourishing Christian life. 

Christian Charity not SocialJustice 

Here also, one might consider the role of charity in a rightly 
oriented and flourishing Christian life. Properly appreciated, 
charity is an orientation of oneself toward Christ: charity, 
properly given, is provided out of love for another and out of 
love for Christ; charity, properly received, humbles oneself before 
Christ and binds one to His Church. The origin of charity ought 
to be love of God. All that we have is from God and all that we 
have is owed to God. The central goal of Christian charity and 
its place within the Christian life is not social justice—^we should 
not attempt to create the Kingdom of God on earth—nor is it, 
in a strict sense, simply to alleviate the welfare needs of others, 
although it may certainly alleviate such needs. The role of charity 
is to love others, to love God, and to learn humility and obedience 
to God. St Theodoros the Great Ascetic (c. 7th c) noted that care 
of the poor is done out of a duty of hospitality; i.e., love for others: 

If you have renounced worldly cares and undertaken the 
ascetic struggle you should not desire to have wealth for 
distribution to the poor. For this is another trick of the devil 
who arouses self-esteem in you so as to fill your intellect 
with worry and restlessness. Even if you have only bread or 
water, with these you can still meet the dues of hospitality. 

Even if you do not have these, but simply make the stranger 
welcome and offer him a word of encouragement, you will 
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not be failing in hospitality. Think of the widow mentioned 
in the Gospel by our Lord: with two mites she surpassed the 
generous gifts of the wealthy (Mk 12: 42-44).'^^ 

St Maximus the Confessor (580-662) and St John of Damascus 
(c. 675-c. 749) both urged Christians to appreciate charity as a 
therapy to sin. St Maximus writes: “Almsgiving heals the souls 
incensive power; fasting withers sensual desire; prayer purifies the 
intellect and prepares it for the contemplation of created beings. 
For the Lord has given us commandments which correspond to 
the powers of the soul.”^^ St John writes: 

The sins of the desiring aspect are gluttony, greed, drunk- 
enness, unchastity, adultery, uncleanliness, licentiousness, 
love of material things, and the desire for empty glory, 
gold, wealth and the pleasures of the flesh. These are cured 
through fasting, self-control, hardship, a total shedding of 
possessions and their distribution to the poor, desire for the 
imperishable blessings held in store, longing for the king¬ 
dom of God, and aspiration for divine sonship.^^ 

In each case, the focus of charity is to change ones heart, to learn 
to love others, rather than oneself, and to humble oneself before 
God. 

Not all ostensibly charitable giving, however much one thinks of 
oneself as acting beneficently, properly orients one toward Christ. 
In addition to care regarding sins of arrogance and pride in ones 
giving, one must also be cautious to whom one provides charity. 
Private charities can be organized to achieve widely divergent goals, 
many of which may be hostile to Orthodox Christianity and deeply 
sinful. There are Moslem charities and Jewish charities. Orthodox 
Christian charities, and a wide variety of fully secular charities— 
each with its own background, moral assumptions and cultural, 

42 St Theodoros “A Century of Spiritual Texts,” in The Phtlokalta, G E H Palmer, 
P Sherrard, and K Ware, eds , St Nikodimos and St Makarios compilers (London 
Faber and Faber Limited, 1981), 23 

43 St Maximos the Confessor “Four Hundred Texts on Love,” m The Phtlokalta^ 
61-62 

44 St John of Damaskos “On the Virtues and the Vices,” m The Philokalia, 337 
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political, or religious aspirations. The number and character of 
charitable organizations mirror the moral pluralism and political 
interests of contemporary society. Individuals will need carefully to 
choose to whom to give charity and from whom to receive charity. 
Such choices are not neutral. There is no good reason, for example, 
to appreciate giving to Planned Parenthood in support of abortion 
for the impecunious to be a virtuous way of fulfilling ones charitable 
duties; indeed, such gifts ought to be appreciated as serious 
participation in evil. It is not properly charitable to help a friend 
finance her abortion or to purchase the necessary pharmaceuticals 
for her assisted suicide. Such actions should be seen on par with the 
‘charitable” hiring of a hit-man to commit murder. 

Since one of the goals of charity is to teach traditional Christian 
spiritual humility—^we are humbled before God by realizing the 
needs of others and by having to give to help others, and we are 
humbled before God by the need to ask for help—some solutions 
will be preferred over others for collecting and distributing charity, 
such as anonymous coordination through ones parish priest. As 
St Basil notes: 

... because they sold their property and brought and laid 
it at the feet of the apostles, and by them it was distributed 
to each as every man had need. For he said that experience 
was needed in order to distinguish between cases of genuine 
need and of mere greedy begging. For whoever gives to the 
afflicted gives to the Lord, and from the Lord shall have his 
reward; but he who gives to every vagabond casts to a dog, 
a nuisance indeed from his importunity, but deserving no 
pity on the ground of want ( To Amphilochius in the name of 
Heraclidas)}'^ 

Proper Christian administration ought to distinguish between 
worthy and unworthy cases, and ensure that the charity is not 
used to purchase inappropriate goods or services, all the while 
orienting the giver and receiver toward God. 

45 St Basil, “Basil Letters and Selected Works: The Nine Homilies of the Hexaemeron 
and the Letters of Saint Basil the Great,” Letter CL, 208. 
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Where the stated goal of political calls for social justice aim at 
coercive welfare entitlements, which reinforce a jealous coveting of 
the goods and resources of others, the final goal of Christian charity 
must be salvation. The search for social justice fundamentally 
corrupts the role of Christian charity; substituting a this-worldly 
secular goal for a transcendent aim—seeking justice, equality, and 
individual self-determination in this life, rather than salvation in the 
next. Without rightly-oriented love of God, even charitable giving 
is empty: “And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor ... 
but have not love, it profits me nothing” (1 Cor 13: 3). Large-scale 
secular organizations, such as the United Way, Planned Parenthood, 
and governments, are not capable of producing Christian spiritual 
growth. Such organizations are incapable of distinguishing properly 
among possible uses how charitable resources ought to be used to 
purchase health care for the impecunious. Similarly, government 
taxation to support the supposed “human rights” of citizens, to 
provide welfare entitlements (e.g., taxpayer financed healthcare), 
is incapable of aiming persons rightly in the struggle toward God 
and salvation. And, taxation for the creation and promotion of 
welfare entitlement rights corrupts individuals into supporting 
secularized goals and moral viewpoints that are openly hostile to 
traditional Christianity (e.g., taxpayer financed abortion). 

Properly practiced, charity reinforces the traditional Christian 
family and enriches the spiritual and social ties of the Christian 
community. As Hierotheos Vlachos makes the point, it is the 
Church, not healthcare, which truly heals men: 

Firstly, I must underline that the Church is a spiritual 
Hospital which heals man. The Church is not an associa¬ 
tion of good and pious people, but the blessed Body of 
Christ within which people are cured. It receives ill men and 
heals them of their spiritual ulcers. We can say that there 
are three categories of Christians within the Church: firstly 
the uncured in soul, those who are neither cured, nor do 
they know what cure is; secondly those who are being cured; 
those Christians who struggle to be cured by means of the 
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ways of Orthodox tradition They steadily advance in ther¬ 
apy Finally, the Saints of the Church are those already cured 
spiritually and belong to the third category.^*’ 

Rightly ordered prayer, fasting, repentance, and alms-giving are 
among Christianity’s central tools.^^ 

Conclusion 

A core challenge for defenders of secular bioethics is the 
articulation of a canonical moral anthropology—the nature and 
content of the basic goods central to human flourishing—such 
that one could articulate an account of the “best interests of 
the child” or regarding proper moral medical decision-making, 
without straightforwardly assuming the very moral content that 
much be proven. Drawing on metaphysical and spiritual truths, 
which secular bioethics rejects. Orthodox Christianity shapes 
moral conclusions that are routinely at odds with those that the 
secular world endorses. For example, where secular bioethics 
cannot appreciate any particular account of human sexuality as 
uniquely true, Christianity articulates a very particular account of 
human flourishing, accepted social roles, appreciations of gender 
and sexuality, norms of human form and action, as guiding 
appropriate ethical, bioethical and medical choice. 

International human rights law and secular bioethics are 
frequently deeply interwoven and address serious moral concerns 
in ways that are antithetical to Christianity. As explored, the 
moral content routinely endorsed by the dominant secular 

46 Archim H Vlachos, The Illness and Cure of the Soul in the Orthodox Tradition, E 
Mavromichali tr (Levadia, Greece Birth of the Theotokos Monastery, 1994), 81 

47 Here charity must be personal, rather than conducted through vast social organi 
zations or state bureaucracies Derek Parfit and other philosophers have decried 
as irrational what they term within a mile altruism, ’ i e , that persons are more 
concerned with being altruistic toward those who live close to home, and are less 
concerned with those who live farther away, even if those who live further away are 
in the same or greater need Derek Parfit, Reasons and Persons (New York Oxford 
University Press, 1986) However, since the goal of charity is to bind people to the 
Church, spiritually to enrich and to shape their lives, and bring them to God, rather 
than to meet welfare needs, such locally directed altruism is far from irrational 
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bioethics is seriously spiritually disordered. Rhetorically charged 
appeals to human rights and social justice routinely function at 
the level of ideology for bioethics: “a presctiptive doctrine that 
is not supported by rational argument”;^* it is a Nietzschean 
will to power, asserting moral political authority to impose its 
views without real legitimacy or adequate justification. Secular 
moral argument routinely relies on the ultimate justification 
of ones “deep” moral intuitions (e.g., whatever views one 
“feels” most deeply), a wide reflective equilibrium of intuitions, 
what are believed to be common sense moral judgments, and 
core values (such as basic human rights), without ever having 
definitively established the necessary epistemic foundations. 
Indeed, a canonical foundation for morality in general secular 
terms is in principle impossible.^^ Moral content must come 
from somewhere, grounded in particular socio-cultural, political, 
religious, or other value assumptions. General secular reason is 
unable to provide a unique canonical content-full morality for 
bioethics and public healthcare policy. Without God, or some 
other definitive source of canonical moral content, morality is 
no more and no less than what humans make of it—a human 
creation. Perhaps the most straightforward way to conceptualize 
the aspirations of secular ethics, its bioethics equivalent, and its 
universal doctrinal statements, such as the “Convention on the 
Rights of the Child,” is as the attempt to impose a robust and 
jealous, fully secular religion—but a religion without God. 

Christians should reject, resist, and counter such devout secular 
moral evangelization. Properly practiced and lived, Christianity 
is spiritual therapy sought through repentance {metanoid), a 

48 “Ideology 4 A systematic scheme of ideas, usu relating to politics or society, or 
to the conduct of a class or group, and regarded as justifying actions, esp one that 
IS held implicitly or adopted as a whole and maintained regardless of the course of 
events 1970 D D Raphael Pol Phtlos i 17 Ideology is usually taken 
to mean, a prescriptive doctrine that is not supposed by rational argument {Oxford 
English Dictionary, on-line edition, 2008) 

49 See H Tristram Engelhardt, Jr, The Foundations of Bioethics (New York Oxford 
University Press, 1996), chapters 1-4 
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changing of the heart toward God. To emphasize: God is the 
nonnegotiable point of moral reference and the obligatory focus 
of right worship. Rather than appeal to secular ethical analysis, 
to moral philosophy, or an international human rights political 
agenda, Christians should shape appropriate understandings 
of morality and bioethics through love of God and humble 
submission to His Will. As Metropolitan Hierotheos of Nafpaktos 
observes: 

The philosophers used logic and imagination to interpret 
these things, while the holy Fathers attained illumination 
of the nous and deification, and in this way received the 
Revelation. The erroneous method of the philosophers as 
well as those who use it are condemned by the “Synodikon 
of Orthodoxy.” By contrast, there is praise for pure faith and 
the simple and whole heart. Concretely, it says: “To those 
who do not accept with a pure faith and a simple and whole 
heart that which concerns our Saviour and God and our 
pure Theotokos who gave birth to Him, and who do not 
accept the remarkable miracles of the other saints, but who, 
attempting by proofs and sophisticated words, to defame 
them as impossible or to misinterpret them according to 
how it seems to them, giving advice according to their own 
opinion, anathema.” When someone relies only on logic and 
imagination, he is on a wrong path. And if we observe care¬ 
fully, we shall discover that all the heretics talk this way.^® 


50 Metropolitan of Nafpaktos Hierotheos, The Mind of the Orthodox Church, E. Wil¬ 
liams tr. (Levadia, Greece: Birth of the Theotokos Monastery, 1998), 229—30. 
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From Ethics of Dilemmas to 
Theology of Transcendence 

Metropolitan Nikolaos [Chatzinikolaou] 


Introduction 

I wish to begin my talk by making a direct reference to the great 
theologian of the past century, Father Georges Florovsky, to the 
honor of whom the present event is dedicated.^ 

Nowadays, what is considered impressive and is presented as an 
aim and value, even according to the common Orthodox Christian 
perception, is the glamour of science, the need for psychological 
balance, the prudence in using technology, the quality of social 
services, knowledge as collection and synthesis of information, the 
ethical integrity of the personhood and so on. 

Yet, what is missing is true theology. Whenever we speak 
of theology, we usually refer to its dry rationalized word. This 
kind of theology resembles more an intellectual philosophical 
exercise rather than Gods manifestation within an atmosphere 
of inner stillness and humility; more knowledge of historical and 
interpretive information, which is undoubtedly useful, rather 
than inner experiences and divine revelation; more a cultural 
phenomenon rather than a confirmation of faith through godly 
signs; more a recital of patristic quotations or a description of its 
traditions wealth rather than an eternal enlightening word; more an 
implementation of proper answers and convincing arguments rather 
than transcendence of human logic and nature; more being lost in 
the ambiguity of God rather than finding the way of ''seeing Him as 
He is'-} more an inapprehensible notion rather than an inscrutable 

1 Text of the 2007 Florovsky Lecture delivered at the annual meeting of the Orthodox 
Theological Society, held at St Vladimir's Seminary in June 2007. 

2 ljn3*2 
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mystery. Anthropocentrism and the transience of the social, 
philosophical and psychological element of our eras spirituality have 
radically eliminated the theocentric character of truth. 

In our times, true theology is either absent, or is expressed with 
a falsified spirit; however, at times, it may suddenly emerge from 
isolated persons as an authentic word that is compatible with 
our tradition as well as their life and phronema. Father Georges 
Florovsky, along with others—unfortunately not too many others— 
form a radiant galaxy of the past century that moves eternally in the 
infinite universe of theological truth of the age to come. 

The purpose of this talk is to make an effort to explore such a 
galaxy with a telescope called Orthodox Bioethical Theology, 
which transforms basically anthropocentric theology to theocentric 
anthropology. Consequently, it will not focus on observing the 
galaxy, but rather on discovering its inner binding forces. It will not 
give replies to the numerous and significant questions of bioethics, 
for this is neither feasible nor is it my own responsibility or a task of 
the present moment. Besides, if we hurry to speak, we will deprive 
ourselves of the right to learn. Our learning period is not over yet as 
far as bioethics is concerned. 

My presentation will specifically concentrate on certain 
distinctive characteristics of what we call spiritual bioethics, solely 
within the light of Orthodox Christian Theology and Tradition. 

Meaning and Identity of Bioethics 

The term bioethics has been used more and more often during the 
past years, demonstrating thus the struggle of societies against their 
achievements. 

The truly impressive scientific achievements of genetics and 
medical technology generated enthusiasm for mans capabilities 
and great optimism for the improvement of health and the quality 
of life. At the same time, however, problems emerge from scientific 
progress, because science is very creative and invasive. 

It is creative for it gives birth to unprecedented conditions ofliving. 
Terms such as stem cells, cloning, prenatal and pre-implantation 
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diagnosis, genome, proteome or brain death are relatively novel, yet 
they have acquired an unpredictably wide meaning and significance. 
The attempt to determine the exact moment of the beginning and 
the end of human life seems to generate a great deal of speculation; 
although it is practically necessary, it appears to be quite arbitrary. 
Similarly, the effort to control the vast range of innovative medical 
applications and keep them unaffected by any kind of unethical 
exploitation leads to the need to establish undisputable criteria. 

Moreover, modern technology is invasive; it has changed our 
nutrition; it has affected the environment, the biosphere, the 
ecosystem, and the air we breathe. In the form of technology, science 
has also intervened in the human body by replacing our organs. It 
reforms genes, modifies functions, changes human physiology, 
controls behaviour. Medical diagnosis and therapy have become 
extremely technological and are guided by financial motives. We 
observe all this with awe and admiration, but also with caution and 
reservation. 

Through the science of bioethics, modern man tries to find 
safe ways of survival as biological species, forms of harmonious 
social co-existence, conditions of ecological and environmental 
protection and, naturally, legal formulations that will safeguard the 
balances between the various—mainly financial—interests. 

All these achievements have brought to surface questions such 
as: when does life begin? What really is life? What exactly is death? 
When does it occur ? What are the related rights over our life, death 
and our bodies? How does modern biomedicine affect human 
relations? etc. 

In studying these emerging bioethical issues, one would mention 
four major approaches: 

The first views man as a patient-client and its focal point is money 
and self-interest. This is usually expressed by professional physicians, 
who successfully cover their intentions behind arguments that seem 
reasonable but are not convincing. 

Another approach sees man as a very interesting, complicated 
machine and is based on human achievements. The scientific 
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pioneering discovery that constitutes the highest ethical goal is 
camouflaged by the presumable service to man and is presented as a 
unique achievement of the entire humanity. 

A third approach of bioethics regards man as an ephemeral 
biological entity and is based upon the provision of health, for it 
considers it to be the utmost good. Whatever promotes physical 
health and prolongs human life is considered ethical. 

Finally, there is a fourth approach that perceives man as 
an independent value. Its central axis is love as an offering, as 
sentiment, as solidarity as well as a precondition for harmonious 
social coexistence. Love and respect for life are considered to be 
the highest ethical values. This form of bioethics, which is basically 
supported by religions and humanistic organizations, tries to 
balance the individuals good with the interest of society. 

The Need for Another Bioethics 

All of the aforementioned approaches may be necessary, legitimate, 
and interesting; however, they constitute forms of a one-dimensional 
speculation with an ephemeral and earthly character. Their focal 
point is not man as a person with a unique spiritual perspective, 
but rather as an individual with legal rights; it is not society as a 
community where people share love, discover their inner value, and 
experience truth, but rather as civil groups and legal entities, guided 
by self-interest. For this reason, they do not look for the truth and 
values that can inspire us, but rather for legislative adjustments and 
consensus that may protect us. 

According to Christian tradition, man has been created ‘‘in 
the image of God,” and therefore the kind of bioethics we refer to 
emphasizes the godlikeness of man more than his humanness. For 
instance, we speak about love, not just as a sentiment but mainly as 
a reflection of Gods love upon us. According to such a bioethical 
approach, love—not as a mere offering to our neighbor, but as a real 
communion with one another, as sharing between persons—is of 
utmost importance; it is considered even more important than the 
gift of biological life itself. 
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Secular society tries to prove human omnipotence through the 
biological perfection of man, while the Orthodox Church faces the 
grandeur and sacredness of man through his capacity to commune 
with God and reflect His glory.^ Thus, while science tries to improve 
human life, limited by time and space, our Church is working on the 
eternal person of man, who is made “for a little while lower than the 
angels,”'^ who has the seal of immortality since his very beginning, 
and thus his value is expanded beyond space and time. 

If answers emerge within this perspective to problems such as 
respect for free will and self-determination, the very essence of 
life and death, the coalescence of soul and body, the spiritual and 
deterministic expression of the soul, the sacredness of the body, of 
life and of creation, the balance between truth and philanthropy, 
these indirectly will enlighten the dilemmas related to transplan¬ 
tations, reproductive technologies, gene therapy, cloning, research 
on human genome, etc. 

Principles or Limits? 

Advisory groups and bioethics committees, namely official bodies 
that try to set limits and conditions upon scientific research and 
technology within society, often request the word of religions and 
churches, given that biomedical research has touched upon the 
abovementioned very sensitive aspects of human existence. 

At the same time, the faithful resort to the clergy to discuss 
specific dilemmas and problems of everyday life that are persistent 
and often unsolvable. The religions and churches that embrace 
every aspect of life cannot remain silent. Within the context of 
Orthodox Christian faith, the Church is obliged to provide some 
answers or point in certain directions, and thus to elaborate her 
anthropological teachings projected on modern scientific reality, 
yet based on solid theological grounds. Usually, people expect the 
Church to set certain limits between what is permitted and what is 
prohibited, and impose protective restrictions; in other words, to 

3 2 Cor 3:18. 

4 Heb 2:7. 
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act as a brake to the uncontrollable development of science. On the 
contrary, we feel that the Church's role is that of a steering wheel. 

As the Bioethics Committee of the Church of Greece, we display 
our viewpoint after processing it thoroughly and try in every decent 
way to present our way of thinking to the faithful and demand 
from the state to enact laws that promote human values. Moreover, 
as Church, we try to convey to Christians the following message: 
despite the eventual illicit “facilitations” of the laws, believers can 
make decisions that promote the human person even though these 
are viewed by contemporary society as the most difficult to put to 
practice and hard to understand. The course toward the truth does 
not need the approval of the majority or any legislative adjustments. 

As we try to study the influence of contemporary medical 
technology on the human body and its reference to human beings, 
to the body and soul, the perishable and imperishable element of 
human entity, it is natural to be looking for certain limits. Up to 
what point can technology intervene in the human body? What is 
logically and ethically permissible and what is prohibited? 

However, before setting the limits, we ought to study the 
principles that rule contemporary research, for limits are not 
always distinct within the context of values. Nor is it right to 
appraise institutions and sciences on the basis of barriers and limits, 
but rather on the basis of principles and freedom. The essence of 
bioethical speculation is not found behind the limits—namely, 
what is permitted or prohibited—but behind the principles— 
namely, how and why we act. The principles determine the correct 
directions and the necessary limits. The role of bioethics is to reveal 
the truth, not to replace freedom. 

Although a great deal is being heard about threats, dangers, 
apocalyptic consequences and destructions, we believe that the 
emergence and progress of genetics, biotechnology and, generally, 
of medical technology may prove to be more of a blessing than a 
nightmare. The bioethical challenge does not lead only to the 
emergence of unprecedented social problems, fears, dilemmas 
or impasses; when the achievements along with the problems are 
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interpreted on the abovementioned basis, one comes face to face 
with human grandeur—what man can achieve—the sacredness 
of the person as the image of God—what man can reveal—and 
the projection of the eternal perspective on time—how man can 
transcend his earthliness; his logic and nature. 

Nevertheless, the wide spectrum of our biomedical capabilities 
along with the scarcity of principles, the crisis of values and the more 
general disorientation of modern societies, justify the necessity for 
caution, prudence, and explicit deontological formulations that are 
not based on unhealthy fears but on refined spiritual values. 

Orthodox Bioethics 

The rapid development along with the impressive applications 
of biomedical research and technology and the consequent 
metaphysical hopes that they occasionally raise, generate arrogance 
and bring man as close as ever to the role of God, but as far away as ever 
from His resemblance.^ If the spirit of the materialism, eudemonism, 
and selfish love for ones life that prevails in our societies is placed 
next to mans spiritual potential and eternal perspective, one can 
realize the inadequacy of conventional bioethics. The fluctuation 
between the blessing of God and disrespect for His holy person, 
between the discovery of mans sacredness and his desecration, 
between the improvement of biological life and the degrading of 
its social expression creates the need for non-conventional spiritual 
bioethics. 

Please, allow me to elaborate on some of its basic characteristics: 


5 At a conference in Lyon, France, James Watson, “the father of DNA,” stated: “We are 

the products of our genes. No one else is going to take care of us or give us rules for 
how to behave, except ourselves... I am against society imposing rules on individuals 
for how they want to use genetic knowledge. Just let people decide what they want to 
do” (James Watson, “What is life ? Fifty years after the double helix discovery,” Nobel 
Day, Bio Vision 2003, Palais des Congres, Lyon, France, April 8, 2003). 

Furthermore, a few years ago, his partner, Francis Crick, said: “No newborn in¬ 
fant should be declared human until it has passed certain tests regarding its genetic 
endowment; if it fails, it forfeits the right to live” (Francis Crick, “News and Views,” 
220 [1968]: 429-30). 
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1. Protecting the sacredness of the human person 

The basic purpose of spiritual bioethics is to protect the human 
person. By protection of the human person we mean to maintain 
lively and active in man four main elements: the need for God, 
namely, the sense of being related to Him, free will, the perspective 
of eternity, and the harmonious balance between soul and body. 

So, if some cause or stimulus destroys the godly need or blurs 
the eternal perspective, it could be considered non-ethical from the 
spiritual point of view. Similarly, whatever regards man as a machine 
and subdues him to determinism becomes ethically suspicious, 
for it inactivates human free will. The reduction of man to a mere 
biological machine and the priority of the body and, in general, of 
mans biological dimension over his soul, when accompanied by 
arrogant declarations—a frequent phenomenon nowadays—may 
result in resolutions and applications causing the devaluation and 
desacralization of man. 

Moreover, Orthodoxy does not focus on the individual; it does 
not view man as an independent individual with specific actions, 
rights and obligations. It focuses on personhood: namely, each 
human being is understood as a relationship and communion, for 
the person is not autonomous but is tied to his family, his fellowmen, 
God, and the wider society within the Church. 

I will mention an example from the field of transplantations. 
Secular transplantation ethics is based on human rights, on the right 
for life and death, or on the right of a person to donate the organs 
of his body as he himself judges. Laws do not include the possibility 
of the relatives’ disagreement regarding such an act. It is practically 
impossible to apply these laws in Orthodox countries. Feelings 
and personal judgment, at these difficult moments, transcend all 
laws. For this reason, we say that consent should also be granted 
by the family.^ We believe that the relatives’ consent is stronger 

6 How IS It possible for the relatives to accept the sudden loss of all hopes just because 
the law says so ? They are the ones who pay the bills and are called to admit the death 
of their loved one through the doctor s confirmation and not by personally ascertain¬ 
ing It (the patient seems to be breathing, or to be m coma, or in a vegetative state, he 
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than personal volition, for the first one confirms the relationship of 
persons, while the second one is based on a right. 

2. Discerning the will of God 

The teachingof the Church is expressed through the commandments 
and Gods will in our life. We often consider that there is a specific 
reply to every question—namely Gods will—which the Church 
knows; it applies to everyone and thus she demands it from her 
faithful. According to our tradition and experience, "the will of 
God’’ is not something irrelevant to our personhood. Therefore, 
the aim of the Church is to help us detect it within us, and then 
apply it in our own life. God offers to every person, at each specific 
moment, under every circumstance, a variety of possibilities that all 
may express His volition and form the so-called will of God, which 
is different from our own egotistical and myopic will. It does not 
exist so as to limit our freedom, but rather to activate and enliven 
it. Our own selfish will abolishes our freedom and subdues it to our 
egoism; however, the various expressions of God’s will assist us in 
discovering our free will as the utmost endowment. 

It is true that our age does injustice to the great blessing of the 
divine commandments. Oftentimes, emphasis on the keeping of the 
commandments is viewed as an expression of pietism, of a superficial 
morality. But it is not so. If we pay attention, we will see that both 
the Scriptures and the patristic writings, as well as the experience of 
the Church, are full of exhortations to keep the commandments, as 
an indication of holy life and an expression of love for God: "If ye 
love me, keep my commandments,”^ says the Lord himself. 

The commandments exist for two reasons: firstly, in order to 
humble us and secondly, in order to show us our course. As we try 
to keep them, we sense our weakness and thus we humble ourselves. 

Moreover, they function as signposts on our path. On mountain 
roads one often sees fluorescent poles to the left and right, in order 
to show the road when it is covered in snow. The commandments 

IS still warm etc.). 

7 Jn 14:15. 
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serve the same purpose: they show us where we are heading. Standing 
before the commandments, one is continually instructed in his 
specific struggle. He does not delude himself, but he stands before the 
truth with honesty. In the spiritual life, keeping the commandments 
is not a personal achievement, but a gift from God and a fruit of the 
Holy Spirit. Assent and trust in His grace belong to us. 

Gods commandments define His holy will; and keeping 
them, or at least desiring to live in their spirit, grants the required 
illumination to experience His truth. God “desires all men to be 
saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth.”^ 

Our life unfolds through dilemmas, opportunities, and 
possibilities, which especially challenge our freedom. His volition 
does not exist in order to bind our freedom, but in order to call it 
into play and bring it to life. Our one will abolishes our freedom 
and enslaves it to our pride. Gods will helps us discover freedom as 
the supreme gift. 

The subjection of ones volition to Gods will illumines the mind, 
liberates the person, brings forth grace, and helps man become a 
“partaker of the divine nature"^ and “known by God."^® This spirit 
is expressed by a wonderful monologic prayer: Xord, make me 
whomever You want and as You want, whether I want it or whether 

I do not.”^^ Such a prayerful subjection to His volition makes us 
discern—amongst His many opportunities and possibilities—the 
one which best expresses the godlikeness of our own person. This is 
His will at the moment. 

Consequently, Orthodox bioethics does not provide ethical 
guidelines, answers to all dilemmas or solutions to all problems; 
it offers theological truth. It is not bioethics of limitations but 
bioethics of principles. It is not bioethics that sets up rules and 
provisions, but rather bioethics that nurtures our conscience. 
Finally, the decisions concerning the various dilemmas are not made 

8 lTim2:4. 

9 2 Pet 1:4 

10 Gal 49. 

II Prayer of an unknown ascetic. 
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by “wise” committees or invisible outsiders, but by our conscience 
that has been liberated from the misery of human earthliness. The 
role of the Church is not to provide answers or usurp the right 
of making decisions, but to show the way toward responsibility, 
spiritual freedom, and the truth. 

3. The value of life and the respect for death 

We could say that life is the greatest gift man has and death his greatest 
enemy, yet his most certain companion. Moreover, life and death 
are the most sacred mysteries. It is through biological life that the 
human person comes into being and is expressed. The countenance 
of a human being is what remains engraved in our memory. His 
words and thoughts are not foreign to the characteristics of his 
brain and person. The way he moves, his strength or weakness, also 
have biological grounds. 

Nevertheless, it seems that a human being is much more than 
a biological cell system. The variety of choices every man makes, 
his characteristic otherness, the uniqueness of his psychology, the 
creativity of his intellect and the formation of his personhood are 
much more than just anatomic features and detectable biochemical 
processes. His biological nature bestows upon him the beauty of 
a well-organized determinism, while his spiritual identity the 
grandeur of a free will that is unique. 

The biological beginning bears the weight of the onset of 
personhood, while the end refers to an unknown continuation in a 
higher state of being. The realization of the grandeur and uniqueness 
of each human being hints at his unending life and the sense of his 
eternal perspective. 

In that respect, the “ift’ “how,” and “when' of the beginning and 
end of the life of every person are also of utmost importance for 
the Orthodox Church. In our modern age, we have the technology 
for preventing and terminating a pregnancy, and therefore we can 
determine whether someone will be conceived—that is if he will 
come into being, and whether in the end he wiU be born—that is, if 
he will live. Our age can alter at will the form and the characteristics 
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of life. It can also delay death, relieve pain, and be invasive by using 
advanced technology and thus create new forms of life and novel 
conditions of death. It can create the possibility of a vast number of 
choices. Ultimately, it poses unprecedented questions, to which it 
gives no replies and provokes serious dilemmas that unfortunately 
are underestimated. 

It has created bio-banks so as to cryo-preserve millions of 
embryos in vitro—such embryos have not existed until now. In 
naming these embryos it uses misleading terms and questions 
their value as human beings, but it overestimates their value for 
the sake of experimentation. It claims that they are not human 
beings, but its arguments about when and how life begins are not 
persuasive. Symposia, committees, and parliamentary bodies give 
their own versions of what constitutes the beginning of life, all of 
which are different. Thus, in several states of America, or in Italy 
and Germany, these embryos might be considered human beings, 
but in other states, in the United Kingdom and Greece, they might 
not. Although they might until now have been called embryos with 
specific rights, all of a sudden a special resolution refers to them 
using the awkward term '‘natal material” that has an uncertain 
future, yet is legally protected. 

Life and health do not constitute a commodity or simply a human 
right, but a priceless divine gift. Therefore, life and health are not 
viewed on the basis of economy and interests, or logic and proper 
argumentation, but on the basis of their sacredness and respect. 
Bioethics of this kind, on the one hand, is not set against science, 
but, on the other, it does not solely rely on bioethical committees. 

The same applies to death. The thinking behind euthanasia is that 
death should not come by itself but that, in certain cases, we should 
bring it about, whenever and however we want. This is thought 
to be a human right. We demand that we ourselves designate the 
quality of life, actually as a precondition for its continuation. 

And since we deny life after death with confidence, we reduce man 
to a biological or physical entity with a specific weight, a transient 
life span that is subject to uncontrollable determinism. The eugenic 
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character of his perishable life becomes his sole purpose which of 
course can “justify all means7 

In other instances, by adopting an entirely different logic we try 
to prevent the occurrence of death when it comes. We do not let 
people who are close to dying actually die. We refuse to consent to 
their biological decomposition, although their systems are slowly 
collapsing and their consciousness, physical senses, and the ability 
to express themselves have been irrevocably lost. 

The Church respects the end of mans life. She waits for his 
hour to come. And when it does come, she simply confesses it and 
accompanies him into his life ever after. Illness, pain, disability, and 
imperfection are all part of life, which should be met with patience, 
love, and humility. None of these can be cured by “provoking 
death.” Any means that is called therapeutic, i.e., abortion, cloning, 
etc., ought actually to cure the person to whom it is being applied 
so as to justify its name. 

The beginning of human life “from the very moment of 
conception” acknowledges the value of the person from the point 
at which he or she first appears. It grants him the time that belongs 
to him, and the respect he deserves. Man does not lose his dignity 
when he endures pain and suffers patiently. He loses his value when, 
based on myopic criteria, we identify his good with the provoked 
termination of his biological course either at its initial or final stage. 

No one would ever dream of locating the beginning of the 
universe at some other moment after the Big Bang, just because it 
took a little while for the first particles to appear, the first nuclei to be 
formed, the first stars to be born or, even more importantly, for the 
conditions of life to appear. Nevertheless, many scientists nowadays 
struggle to convince us that there is no proof that the beginning of 
human life and the overwhelming moment of fertilization coincide. 
Furthermore, they try to appraise life based solely on “quality” 
criteria. But do we speak about the universe as being something of 
value only when stars are born and not when they die ? 

The question as to when human life begins or ends is not a simple 
scientific matter, nor can it be defined in precise terms or expressed 
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as an observation, resolution, or number. The beginning of any 
human being is his very first beginning, the moment of fertilization. 
The other stages are phases of his life. The “how” and “why” remain 
an inscrutable mystery. The same applies to death. 

Life is granted; it is not chosen. It reveals the secret grandeur 
of the soul and the person. Its end is unavoidable. No matter what 
man does, he will always fight for life, yet he will still inherit death. 
The massive destruction of embryos so that those alive may improve 
their life reminds us more of death than it supports life. Similarly, 
relief through euthanasia does not draw death further away, but 
rather it hastens it. Life is promoted only when one embraces 
death spiritually; namely, when one recognizes death as the clearest 
reflection of life and not as its irrevocable end. 

For these reasons, we do not look upon life as a right that belongs 
to us, but we respect it as a mystery that transcends us. Its value does 
not depend on any right of man, but on the respect of all of us. 

4. Free from scholasticism 

The Orthodox perception does not seek scholastic replies to 
specific questions that oftentimes by nature constitute inscrutable 
mysteries. In response to the vast number of bioethical issues, the 
truth is not presented as an accessible and absolutely conceivable 
wholeness. Therefore, the mentality of perfect and adequate 
answers that are offered directly on alf subject matters is indicative 
of an impermissible pride and disrespect toward the mystery of the 
unknown. The sense that often as our knowledge increases at the 
same time the field of the unknown is also expanded leads us, on the 
one hand, to the need to experience an enlightening humility and, 
on the other, to seek expressions of our free will, instead of secure 
replies. 

Hence, when we raise questions such as: are the products of 
cloned embryos human beings with a soul? How and when exactly 
is the soul placed inside the body ? What is the relationship between 
soul and body during the various stages of embryonic development ? 
What is the meaning and the exact moment of death?—the reply is 
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that we simply do not know and, therefore, we ought to stand with 
awe before these questions and not rely on the overconfidence of 
certain replies or resolutions. We respect embryos from the moment 
we perceive or even suspect that they possess human identity, not 
because they are something great that we adequately know, but 
because they conceal a mystery, which will always remain unknown. 

Likewise, theologically speaking, we do not define death as the 
cessation of the heart or of the pulmonary function or as the death 
of the brain. The separation between soul and body occurs under 
conditions that transcend our cognitive ability. The physicians 
know only when the body dies, not when it is separated from the 
soul. This is a mystery and will remain an unknown mystery forever. 
That is why we never hurt a dead body; we simply bury it, after 
ascertaining its biological death, because its decay and decom¬ 
position obliges us to do so. The only exception is when it can be 
offered with the appropriate consent of love so as to grant life to 
other people. Love as “a still more excellent way”^^ transcends all 
hesitation or rational argumentation. The opportunity to express 
our love and communion ought to prevail over our efforts to specify 
the exact moment of the end of life. 

5. Not conservative, yet cautious 

The Orthodox mentality does not fear the possibility of an error, 
because it does not need the safety of correctness. The entire 
Orthodox Christian anthropology is based on the fact that man 
can discover God not by direct knowledge, but mainly through 
his own faults and repentance; not by avoiding all mistakes, but by 
humbly confessing them. The tradition of the Christian East is not 
dominated by the scholasticism of correctness and the mentality of 
infallibility. Oftentimes, our statements on the delicate bioethical 
issues are quite open, not in the sense of irresponsibility and false 
liberalism, but in the sense of humility and freedom. Prayer and 
Gods enlightenment lead to the truth more than the knowledge 
and judgment of the experts. You may make the wrong decision 


12 1 Cor 13:31. 
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and be in truth and make the right decision and follow the wrong 
way. Humility and patience that emerge from the reconciliation 
with our shortcomings constitute the best guarantee of the fact 
that every problem and dilemma is dealt with the greatest possible 
respect. 

Consequently, the Orthodox Church is very cautious in 
studying and formulating her bioethical statements so as to offer 
the wholeness of truth and, at the same time, very lenient in her 
pastoral practice so as to help the faithful repent and return in 
humility. 

For this reason, we are not startled even at our ability to experi¬ 
ment with the genome and the secrets of our biological existence. If 
this ability is seen as capability in the hands of a society with proper 
criteria, principles, and values, then this power is not a danger, 
but a creative force. The Church is oriented toward man created 
“in the image and likeness of God” and not toward the scientific 
achievement. 

On the other hand, we are interested in the spiritual protection of 
man, namely his freedom to recognize God, his ability to visualize 
eternity, his capability to function according to the godly truth. We 
cannot close our eyes before reality. Our societies are poor in values. 
They easily give in to the frequently harmful and absurd conse¬ 
quences of the scientific “achievements” that promise to improve 
life, but may injure man as a psychosomatic being. Our committees 
are inadequate; our politicians cannot assess scientific success; and 
our legislators cannot catch up with the rapid development.^^ Our 
capabilities are greater than our tolerance. We have the possibility 
to possess enormous power but we are unable to control it. 

For these reasons, we cannot accept the crazy game with 
destruction or the emerging eugenic perception on life and society. 
The Church greatly sympathizes with the weak and neglected 
persons, those ignored by society. She conveys her message through 
pain—love, patience, and humbleness cannot flourish without it— 

13 Human Genetics Advisory Commission, “Cloning Issues in Reproduction, Science 
and Medicine” Bulletin of Medical Ethics 144 (December 1998/January 1999): 9. 
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and helps man transcend himself through his own imperfections 
and other people s injustice. Hence, as the Orthodox Church, we 
are set against the sacrifice of man on the altar of legalized eugenic 
or euthanasiac injustice. 

We also oppose financial captivity and corporate totalitarianism, 
or the utilitarian ideas and “values” and the insatiable pursuit of 
authority over nature, which emerge from contemporary biomedical 
arrogance. 

Orthodox bioethics is not secular; it is more ascetic and even 
more liberating. It is less legally restrictive. 

Beyond Knowing and Understanding 

Our world is characterized by diversity. We are all so different. 
Each person has 23 pairs of chromosomes, and at the fusion of a 
sperm and an ovum, 2^^ different pairs can be formed. These, when 
combined per 23, form an incredible genetic “mix” that produces 
10^^ independent possibilities. This means that two parents could 
give birth to 10"^^ different children. 

If we add the modifications that occur after fertilization, for 
instance the inactivity of certain genes as a result of methylation, 
which is responsible for the genomic imprint, such as the 
phenomenon of brain ductility, then the statistical probability of 
meeting two similar human beings can be calculated as 10“^^. That 
means that no two identical human beings exist, nor will they ever 
exist. 

In our world there also is an amazing co-existence of opposites: 
big and small, comprehensible and incomprehensible, knowledge 
and unknowability, magnificence and pettiness, good and evil, unity 
and dissimilarity. Theoretical physicists speak about the Theory of 
Everything, yet some of them declare that “we are a redistribution of 
nothing”; we speak about Theories of Super-symmetry, yet the theories 
which we adopt with confidence nowadays go under the names of 

14 Claudine Guenn-Marchand, Les manipulattongenettquesy coll. “Que sais-je (Pans: 

P.U.K, 1997), 28. 

15 Andre Boue, La medicine du foetus (Pans Odile Jacob, 1995), 39. 
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Relativity and Uncertainty, We believe that we are decoding the genetic 
secrets, yet we are unable to combat our great and small biological 
enemies. We may well be able to discover the secrets of our theories and 
describe our very first beginning or end, or the details of the microcosm 
and macrocosm, yet we fail to deal with present-time reality. By using 
the conceptual tool of what is very small and infinitesimal in terms 
of time, we may be close to discovering the mystery of the origins of 
the world and the vastness of the universe, yet we succeed in making 
mountains out of molehills in our everyday life. 

It seems that the more we draw near to its heart, the more 
nature likes to withhold its secrets. We are nearing the point of the 
beginning of the world, we are only 10~^^ seconds away from the 
Big Bang, and before we can seize upon this moment, our equations 
collapse and we are left with singularity. We chase after the ends 
of the universe and we realise that the closer we approach, the 
faster they are drawing away from us {Hubble'sLaw), The more our 
knowledge of the world increases, the more it reveals our expanding 
unknowability. This is also expressed with the Uncertainty Principle, 
We designate with accuracy a certain quality of nature and at the 
same time we make an error on a respective one. 

The same applies to the universe: we carry on researching into it 
and we find black holes, dark matter and energy, hidden symmetry, 
unknown particles, strange entities, to which we give names that 
pertain to the metaphysical (e.g., strange quark, Gods particle), and 
which conceal the most beautiful secrets. 

The world becomes very alluring but is revealed to be tragically 
isolating. The great constants of physics have values that justify our 
existence as human beings {Anthropic Principle)^ but necessarily 
lead to our isolation as beings. The universe is enormous and speeds 
are insuperably low. The speed of light, the greatest speed there is, 
the speed of communication, is at once both unsurpassable and 
finite. We can hear—receive stimuli, we can speak—send messages, 
but we cannot develop cosmic communication with the universe. 
With our telescopes, we can only see 4% of the entire universe. The 
remaining 23% is dark matter, and 73% is dark energy. And this is 
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where the secret of our world lies. We know so little and there is so 
much more that we are unaware of. 

We open the book of the code of life and we find out that we 
cannot read it. We learn more about the genome in the hope that we 
are discovering the truth of our genetic identity, and we are led to 

proteome, which confirms our greater ignorance. Before we can 
even get to grips with one alphabet, we are forced to learn an even 
more difficult language. 

One more glance at our world persuades us that its truth and 
beauty co-exist with imperfections, disabilities, decay, and death. 
After the “death” of a star, from its remnants new stars are born. 
Along with super-symmetry in the early universe as big as 10“^^ cm 
in diameter or 10“^^ sec from the Big Bang, there is a great assymetry 
in the world that we perceive with our senses. As forms of life 
disappear, other more developed forms emerge. In the genetic 
content of a human cell, even in the so-called “junk DNA,” there 
seem to be a host of finely-concealed riddles. These play a role that 
is far from insignificant in the whole hereditary procedure and in 
determining the biological characteristics of the human species. 

Despite all our remarkable achievements, illnesses, physical 
decay, and death do not simply make their presence felt daily; in 
the world of “relativity” and “uncertainty,” they constitute its most 
absolute, certain, and unavoidable parameters. 

Yet, how amazing this game with the mysteries of the world and 
life is! The Orthodox Christian tradition offers to the modern world 
a theology that confesses that we know much less than what we 
ignore; that the conceivable is less than the inconceivable and apart 
from the affirmative way of knowledge there is also the apophatic 
way. We cannot partake of Gods essence but we can partake of His 
uncreated energies. The term “uncreated” refers to our inability to 
understand but it does not affect our ability to partake. 

What we can ultimately understand is that “God is infinite and 
incomprehensible and all that is comprehensible about Him is His 
infinity and incomprehensibility.”^^ 

16 St John of Damascus, Exact Exposition of Orthodox Faith, Book 1, ch. 4. 
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At this point we are introduced to the transcendental and 
spiritual values; the need to communicate with the mystery, with 
what is beyond our capabilities and knowledge; we are called to 
replace understanding with revelation, to abandon the logic of 
human limits and to become familiar with the transcendental 
communion with God. 

Transcending Bioethics 

In the end, we must admit that on the cosmic scale we are very 
insignificant, extremely alone, and our life span is all too short. 
Thus, we are incapable of knowing the very truth of the cosmos, 
of comprehending all its secrets and details and of communicating 
within it. 

The greatest speed of communication, the breathtaking speed 
of light, is finite, while the universe is inconceivably vast. That 
makes this extraordinary speed to be actually extremely low. While, 
according to Aristotle, we are social beings, we are obliged to live so 
lonely in the universe.^^ While, according to the same ancient Greek 
philosopher, “all men, by nature, desire to know,” we are compelled 
to remain within limited knowledge. The inadequacy of science 
as well as of our technology thus becomes apparent. Although, our 
achievements and knowledge are, in human terms, incredible, yet, 
in cosmic terms they are close to nothing and most likely erroneous. 

At the same time, we are so different and special within the 
universe. We are unique! We have logos in terms of our intellectual 
and thinking abilities, as well as in terms of the ability to express 
ourselves articulately. Nature and the universe do not possess logos in 
the aforementioned sense, but we can still observe rationality in the 
workings of both. “The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament shows His handiwork.” This cosmic rationality can be 
approached scientifically, while its truth is better revealed spiritually. 

17 W. D. 'Koss, Aristotelis Pohttca (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957). 

18 W. D. Ross, Anstotelis, Post Naturalts (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955), 922a, first 
line, 

19 Psl9:L 
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Modern scientific philosophy is fixated on proving its self- 
sufficiency and therefore it questions the existence or disregards the 
presence of God, the reason probably being that it tries to compete 
with Him on the level of power. It does not want an almighty God; 
rather, it favors an all-powerful man. That is why it looks for values 
that, according to its opinion, can stand better without God. 

Orthodox tradition, faith, and theology are not concerned with 
the question of the existence of God, but with that of His revealed 
and experiencedScience fails to prove either the existence 
or the non-existence of God. Every attempt to prove His existence 
is pointless. God is an inscrutable mystery! Therefore, it is better to 
question His presence spiritually than to try to prove His existence 
rationally or scientifically. A god whose existence or non-existence 
can be proven does not exist. He is not the God! 

God as “He Who Is” (D ’Hv) appears to be an adversary to 
creation; we look for Him and He hides Himself, He is not partakable 
in His essence. His existence is unprovable. On the contrary, God 
as “He Who Is Present” (O Hapcov), is a friend and father to 
creation; He reveals Himself and is partakable in His uncreated 
energies. His presence can be experienced. 

Augustine proclaimed that we can see God with our mind or 
intellect {nous) since our nous is akin to Him, and thus he led Western 
thought on a fruitless quest to comprehend the incomprehensible. 
On the other hand, the Fathers of the Eastern Church maintain that 
we can transcend the limitations of our created nature only through 
the Holy Spirit. God combines both that which is comprehensible 
and that which is not.^° 


20 “As I conceive, by that part of It which we can comprehend to draw us to itself (for 
that which is altogether incomprehensible is outside the bounds of hope, and not 
within the compass of endeavour), and by that part of It which we cannot compre¬ 
hend to move our wonder, and as an object of wonder to become more an object of 
desire, and, being desired, to purify, and by purifying to make us like God, so that, 
when we have thus become like Himself, God may, I being united to us, and that 
perhaps to the same extent as He already knows those who are known to Him” (St 
Gregory the Theologian, On Jheophany, Homily 38,7, GFC (EHE) 5 44-46) 
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God, as far as His essence is concerned, is uncommunable and 
thus unknowable. As far as His uncreated energies are concerned, 
He is partakable. The question of His existence is related to His 
uncommunable dimension, and thus it will remain unanswered. 
So, He cannot be approached by proving His existence but by 
experiencing His presence. Every effort to prove Him Who is by 
nature unprovable is deemed to fail. Instead we need to partake of 
Him Who is out of love partakable. 

God, as experienced in the life of the Orthodox Church, is of 
course transcendent in His power, although He is transcendent 
mainly in His wisdom and love. He is Super-substantial, He 
is All'perfect; He remains not distant from us but always self¬ 
emptying for us; he does not punish us but is Himself crucified; 
it is not that we die and He lives, but that He dies in time for us 
to live eternally. He does not express His love to us by arrogantly 
demonstrating His power or outpouring His knowledge but by 
offering us the possibility of partaking in His uncreated energies 
and love. God is not an opponent that science should either ignore 
or extinguish but rather He is the God of love that science must on 
all accounts discover. 

Consequently, Orthodox ethics offers the way to know God 
not by comprehending His mystery but by partaking in Him and 
experiencing His presence. It is not a set ofprotective rules and proper 
canons, but an expression of dogma, a manifestation of divine truth. 
It is not always expressed in the form of convincing arguments or 
specific answers to questions or generalized suggestions applicable 
to all people. Dogmatic truth is beyond understanding, and in cases 
of pressing dilemmas even its ethical implications may not be clearly 
discerned. 

However, by humbling ourselves either by acknowledging our 
weakness or by taking an ethical risk or by accepting our inability 
to know the safe answer or by repenting for a wrong decision, we 
can experience Gods presence. We may do the right thing and 
yet be enslaved in the jail of our ethics; and we may do the wrong 
thing and be liberated through repentance for our personal fall. 
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Bioethics in the Orthodox tradition and theology is not superficial 
obedience to the Churchs rules, but a way to divine illumination 
and partaking in Gods energies through our free will. 

The experience of Gods presence and therefore the knowledge 
of His truth cannot be achieved by developing our intellectual 
abilities, our knowability, but rather by humbly accepting our 
limitations in conceiving His incomprehensibility. 

If the natural world to a certain degree is a mystery, how much 
more is God Himself also a mystery. This is why, transcending our 
knowing capacity, we hope that we may experience knowledge not 
only as a result of scientific or rational processes, but mainly as a 
personal revelation of the truth. There are answers to all kinds of 
bioethical dilemmas that derive from our knowledge; however, 
there are also answers that spring from the way we reconcile 
ourselves with our limitations. 

The potential of Orthodoxy to give a witness of respect for the 
human person to the modern world that still seeks its identity is 
not insignificant. Secular bioethics is limited to temporal and 
earthly man who weighs 70 kilos without a soul, lives just for 70 
years without eternal perspective, or is sustained by 70 dollars per 
day without joy and fulfilment. Orthodox bioethics discovers the 
sacredness of Gods image through the dilemmas, and through man 
the mystery of God. 

The ancient Greeks used to say: ‘Tt is better to prevent than 
to cure.” When the effects and consequences of biomedicine are 
negative, they don’t provide cures. Moreover, the problems of 
bioethics appear so suddenly and are so perplexing m their nature 
that they can neither be foreseen by human logic nor be legally 
restricted or practically prevented. The Orthodox proposal is not 
to impose laws or designate limits. Instead, it is to return to the 
principles and spiritual values that do not degenerate man to an 
ephemeral biological entity, but elevate him to an eternal person; 
to return to the early Christian principles, to the true roots of 
contemporary civilization. Then, we do not only “cure” the 
biomedical “insult” or prevent it. We transform biomedicine from 
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a threat to a blessing and bioethics from a task of committees to a 
revelation of theology. 

Problems cannot be solved through scientific knowledge 
or technological achievements; dilemmas cannot be answered 
through legal resolutions or ethical committees; mysteries cannot 
be understood through intellect and logic. Truth, the truth of God, 
can be revealed through authentic theology and be partaken of 
through transcendental experience. 
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The Problem with Hierarchy: 
Ordered Relations in God and Man 

Brian Patrick Mitchell 

For nearly two millennia, Christians grew up in families headed 
by fathers, attended churches headed by priests, and lived in 
countries ruled by kings. Experience taught them most of what they 
needed to know about fatherhood, priesthood, and kingship. They 
understood each intuitively and needed little rational justification 
for the honor and obedience they owed to each. 

Today, however, more and more people are growing up in families 
without fathers, in countries without kings, and in no church at 
all. They know fathers, priests, and kings only through images in 
the major media, images often distorted by a popular prejudice 
against authority figures, a prejudice expressive of the modern 
worlds worship of individual autonomy, social equality, political 
democracy, and moral relativism. 

Prevailing conditions present a special challenge to the 
Orthodox Church. We worship God as Father, Master, Lord, and 
King and still preserve a more or less traditional understanding 
of fatherhood, priesthood, and kingship, but it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to explain the Orthodox understanding 
of properly ordered relations to both believers and unbelievers, 
whose perceptions are unavoidably influenced by the world s anti¬ 
authoritarian prejudice. Some heterodox communions have tried 
to accommodate the Christian Gospel to todays anti-authoritarian 
audience by “re-imaging” the Christian God, replacing Father, 
Master, Lord, and King with less offensive forms of address while 
also radically revising their teaching on relations between husbands 
and wives, parents and children, masters and servants, rulers and 
their people. The Orthodox cannot so easily turn their backs on 
two thousand years of holy tradition. They must therefore offer a 
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better explanation of interpersonal relations so as to remove the 
stigma of tyranny from ordered relations and enable both believers 
and unbelievers to distinguish fallen forms of order from the divine 
ideal. 

The following will attempt an explanation by contrasting the 
concept of hierarchy, commonly understood as involving inequality 
and subordination, with a new concept called archy, understood 
herein as a relation involving equality, unity, intimacy, and order 
based on arche or ‘sourceness.” Relations within the Trinity 
are herein described as archical and not hierarchical Relations 
within man are described as fundamentally archical, in the image 
of God, but also hierarchical on account of the fall. Accordingly, 
the distinction of gender is explained as naturally archical and 
only economically hierarchical. The basic concept of arche is also 
contrasted with the concept of kratos, defined herein as the use of 
force. and kratos are furthermore distinguished from the more 

familiar Latin concepts oiauctoritas and potestas. They are also seen 
as represented in the Byzantine duality of church and state as well as 
in the dual role of Christ as Archpriest and Pantocrator. 

The Problem with ^'Hierarchy'' 

At present, the Church’s own dialectic of interpersonal relations is 
not well suited to distinguish fallen forms of order from the divine 
ideal. It lacks the terms and concepts to distinguish good order from 
bad order and has in fact contributed significantly to the current 
confusion through its own ambiguous social and political teaching. 
On one hand, the Church has taught that “whosoever of you will 
be the chiefest, shall be servant of all” (Mk 10:44, c£ Mk 9:35) and 
that in Christ “there is neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male 
and female” (Gal 3:28). On the other hand, the Church has largely 
taken subordination for granted, based its own ecclesiastical order 
on the concept of hierarchy, which is at odds with the concept of 
equality, and left many other relevant relational concepts largely 
undefined (e.g., power, authority, subordination, submission, 
subjection, dominion, domination, autocracy, democracy). 
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Arguments based on current terms and concepts often end up 
forcing the participants to choose between unordered equality 
and unequal subordination. Witness the January 2007 meeting 
of the Evangelical Theological Society, where ‘ complementarians” 
debated “egalitarians” over the issue of gender and its relation to the 
Trinity. The complementarians argued that the woman is subject to 
the man as the Son is subject to the Father; the egalitarians argued 
for the absolute equality of the man and the woman, based on the 
absolute equality of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

A similar dilemma appeared recently within the Orthodox 
Church in America (OCA). Faced with allegations of wrongdoing, 
some hierarchs used their prerogatives of rank to avoid scrutiny 
and suppress criticism, in the view that the Church is a hierarchical 
institution in which bishops are accountable to Christ, to each 
other, and to other Orthodox Churches, but not to their own 
clergy or laity. Critics of the same hierarchs disagreed and peppered 
their criticisms with complaints about clericalism, imperialism, 
autocracy, hierarchy, authority, and power. To soften hearts, then- 
Bishop Jonah Paffhausen of Fort Worth, speaking on the Synods 
behalf at the 2008 All American Council, felt it necessary to explain 
the meaning of authority, hierarchy, obedience, and leadership. 
“Authority is responsibility. Authority is accountability, it is not 
power,” he said. “Hierarchy is only about responsibility. Its not 
all this imperial nonsense.” He also spoke of “leadership within,” 
based upon the principle of synergy or cooperation, which he said 
is essential to Orthodox theology, soteriology, Christology, and 
ecclesiology. 

The conflict itself and Metropolitan Jonahs discussion of it 
should alert us to a critical weakness in the Church’s teaching on 
interpersonal relations—in the doctrine itself, in the communication 
of that doctrine, or in both. This is a great shame, since Christianity, 
of all the world s religions, should be best able to offer an explanation 
of interpersonal relations. After all, interpersonal relations are the 
very basis of our unique theology of one God in three Persons. 
Interpersonal relations are also the basis of our anthropology of 
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mans complete creation as man and woman, ish and isha; yet on 
that subject, as on other socio-political subjects, the Church all 
too often stumbles along with the rest of the world, unable to say 
exactly what it believes without being misunderstood both within 
and without the Church. 

Much of the problem lies with the words we use to speak of 
interpersonal relations. Hardly any come with discrete definitions 
that allow for rational discussion by opposing sides without 
considerable misunderstanding. Some are so well worn—after 
five centuries of passionate argument—that they are nearly 
useless. Authority is one such word. It might entail responsibility 
and accountability, as Metropolitan Jonah says, or it might mean 
simply power, or the right to use power, or a fraudulent excuse for 
using power. Many modern Westerners are viscerally frightened by 
“authority.” Should they be ? Some would say yes, others would say 
no, and the yess and the nos might not agree among themselves on 
what authority is. 

When the language is the problem, we must change our language 
to communicate. When old words wont work, new words are 
needed. New words and definitions can make possible a new dialectic 
that better explains relations within the Trinity as well as relations 
between human persons at different stages in mans relation to God 
(created, fallen, and glorified). They can also challenge us to rethink 
our understanding of several familiar concepts, especially the concept 
of hierarchy. Since its appearance in the sixth century, hierarchy 
has tended more to obscure than to illumine a proper Christian 
anthropology. In recent years, it has also tended more to obscure 
than to illumine a proper Christian theology, as evidenced in the 
personalist philosophy of John Zizioulas, Metropolitan of Pergamon. 

\n Being as Communion and Communion and Otherness, Zizioulas 
posits a hierarchical order within the Trinity, based on the Father s 
“willing” generation of the Son and the Sons mediating role in the 
procession of the Spirit.^ Zizioulas grants that the Divine Persons 

1 John D. Zizioulas, Being as Communion (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1985) and 
Communion and Otherness (London: T&T Clark, 2006). On the Father as the “will- 
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are all equal on account of sharing the same ousta, but the Father is 
nevertheless greater than the Son and Holy Spirit ontologically on 
account of being the personal source of both.^ He writes: 

There is always in this otherness a “greater” one (Jn 14:28), 
not morally and functionally but ontologically Otherness is, 
by definition, “hierarchical,” since it involves absolute specific¬ 
ity emerging not from qualities—as is the way with natural 
otherness—but from the gift of love as being and being other: 
we are not “other” by ourselves but by someone else, who in 
this way is “higher,” that is, ontologically “prior” to us, the 
giver of our otherness.^ 

Zizioulas thus characterizes relations within the Trinity as 
“a-symmetrical” He argues that this “a-symmetry” is not 
incompatible with equality, that it is the very cause of personal 
identity, and that all personal relations are ontologically 
asymmetrical and thus hierarchical, ‘since persons are never self- 
existent or self-explicable, but in some sense caused’ by some other,’ 
by a giver’ who is ontologically prior’ and, in this sense, greater’ 
than the recipient.” 

Unfortunately, Zizioulas does not go much further in defining 
the terms d'Symmetrical and hierarchical, and elsewhere he gives 
plain evidence of more openness to subordinationism than is usual 
among the Orthodox. Two decades ago, in Being as Communion, 


mg one” within the Trinity, see Communion and Otherness, 121. On the Sons medi¬ 
ating role, see Communion and Otherness, 73. 

2 In both works, Zizioulas stresses the priority of the person over the essence, hypostasis 
over ousia. He writes that Augustine of Hippo and his successors in the Christian 
West erred in seeking the source of divine unity in the shared ousia of God, whereas 
the Greek fathers rightly located the source of unity in the hypostasis of the Father. 
He writes, “The personal existence of God (the Father) constitutes His substance, 
makes it hypostases [sic] The being of God is identified with the person.” See Being 
as Communion, 40-41, also Communion and Otherness, 5,139-40. 

3 Communion and Otherness, 143. 

4 Communion and Otherness, 144. Fr John Behr also notes a “fundamental asymme¬ 
try” to relations between the Persons of the Trinity “based on the derivation of the 
Son and the Spirit from the Father”; he does not, however, describe said relations as 
“hierarchical,” even while stressing the monarchy of the Father. See JheNicene Faith, 
Part 2 (Crestwood, NY SVS Press, 2004), 348 
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he wrote of “a kind of subordination of the Son to the Father” ^ 
In Communion and Otherness, published in 2006, he avoids the 
troublesome word subordination, yet writes: “It may be going too 
far to project Jesus’ obedience to an eternal obedience of the Son to 
the Father, but I would certainly agree with [Colin E.] Gunton in 
seeing, behind Jesus’ obedience to the Father, the eternal response 
of the Son to the Father’s love”*^ (emphasis added). Zizioulas is also 
more willing than most Orthodox to accept the West’s addition of 
the filioque to the Creed, provided that the addition is understood 
hypostatically and not ontologically (i.e., the Spirit gets its being 
from the Father, whatever role the Son plays).^ 

There is much else in Zizioulas’s “Patro-centric” (patriarchal?) 
personalism that the Orthodox might argue over. On several 
points, he dares to say what his favorite patristic authorities did not. 
The Cappadocians labored to uphold the unity and equality of the 
Trinity and denied every sense of subordination. The fifth- or sixth- 
century writer known as Dionysius the Areopagite, who is credited 
with having introduced the word hierarchy, upheld the oneness of 
God and never ascribed hierarchy to the Trinity. St Maximus the 
Confessor argued against the monothelites that the will belongs to 
a being’s nature, whereas Zizioulas seems rather to assign the will to 
the person, as it is, he says, the person of the Father that wills into 
existence not only creation but also the Son and the Holy Spirit.^ 

5 Being as Communion, 89. 

6 Communion and Otherness, 138, Communion and Otherness is also dedicated to 
Gunton, Zizioulas s colleague at King s College, London. 

7 Citing St Maximus the Confessor, Letter to Marinus (PG 91, 136A-C), on the in¬ 
adequacy of Latin in expressing crucial distinctions in Greek, Zizioulas writes, “This 
confusion of vocabulary was regarded already by St Maximus the Confessor as suf¬ 
ficient reason for dispelling all suspicions of heresy that the Byzantines had against 
the Romans concerning the FilwqueL Communion and Otherness, 199-201. See also 
73,193,205. 

8 Zizioulas writes that St Gregory the Theologian s comment in his Second Oration on 
Pascha (PG 36, 660C) that all creation exists at the “good pleasure” or approval {eu- 
dokia) of the Father “should not be limited to the Economy; it relates also to the way 
the immanent Trinity exists. Although, therefore, the Son, as Athanasius insisted, is 
not born out of the will of God, as is the case with creation, he nevertheless is not 
generated unwillingly, and this because he is born of the Father’ who, as a person and 
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Among other points, the Orthodox have emphatically refused and 
often plainly denied the addition of the filioque. 

The specific fault at issue here, however, is Zizioulas s high regard 
for hierarchy. Zizioulas himself laments that the word hierarchy 
“has acquired a pejorative sense in our modern minds,” but even its 
ancient sense is at odds with Zizioulas s usage, and neither the word s 
ancient sense nor its common modern sense supports Zizioulas’ 
claim that “Otherness is, by definition, ‘hierarchical.’”^ The same 
problem appears in virtually all discussions of interpersonal relations, 
especially discussions of relations within the Trinity and between the 
man and the woman. On the one hand, we have the word equality 
and the rather straightforward concept it seems to represent; on the 
other hand, we have an assortment of words generally understood as 
entailing inequality: hierarchy, domination, subordination, subjection, 
submission, subjugation, superiority, inferiority, headship, lordship, 
etc. None of these words has been discretely defined philosophically 
or theologically. All are merely borrowed from common usage and 
applied according to convenience. The result in both politics and 
religion has been confusion, conflict, and error. For centuries, men 
have argued with each other without quite knowing what they are 
arguing about. Today, however, such arguments have reached such 
an extreme that the need for conceptual clarity and terminology 
precision can no longer be ignored. 

I have dealt with the need for clarity in the political realm in 
a recent work of political theory. Eight Ways to Run the Country, 
which uses pre-modern Christian political concepts to explain 
differences between modern political perspectives.^^ Here those 
same concepts shall be applied to patristic teaching on God and 
man, carrying those concepts forward, step by step, to a fuller view 
of divine and human relations consistent with Christian scripture 

not substance, is the ‘willing one/” Communion and OthernesSy 121. See Being as 
Communion, 44, where Zizioulas writes that “the Father as a person freely wills this 
communion.” 

9 Communion and Otherness, 143. 

10 Brian Patrick Mitchell, Eight Ways to Run the Country: A New and Revealing Look at 
Left and Right (Westport, CT; Praeger, 2006). 
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and tradition. The result will be a basic view of ordered interpersonal 
relations typified by the Trinity and reflected, as an aspect of the 
image of God, in all healthy human relations. 

Arche versus Kratos 

Eight Ways to Run the Country is based on the distinction of two 
fundamental concepts of political thinking: the use of force and 
the recognition of rank. These concepts are directly relevant to the 
theological problem of ordered relations, for our present political 
differences originated in the Reformation as theological differences 
that pitted Rome s implacable insistence on clerical authority against 
the Reformers’ passionate determination to “call no man your 
father” (Mt 23:9). The five centuries that followed the Reformation 
have only compounded the confusion. To move forward, we must 
first turn back to pre-Reformation Christian thinking, for a fresh 
look at fundamental concepts. 

The fundamental political fact of Christendom was the existence 
of the Church as an autonomous social organization, often allied 
with but normally independent of the political organization of the 
State. There were, it was said, two swords by which the Christian 
commonwealth was governed, “the sacred authority \auctoritas\ of 
the priesthood and the royal power \potesta^'y as Pope Gelasius I 
reminded the emperor Anastasius in 494.^^ The key words of this 
so-called Two Swords Doctrine echo Cicero’s distinction of the 
people’s potestas and the senate’s auctoritas, but the understanding 
was quite different. Cicero’s understanding was closer to modern 
thinking: a sovereign people headed by a representative senate. 
In contrast, the Christian understanding identified two separate 
organizations with distinct responsibilities, both receiving their 
charge from God, one to use force, the other to unite men in right 
relation to God and each other. 

The problem is that the familiar words relating to the distinction 
of church and state— auctoritas and potestas, whence authority and 

11 Marvin Perry, et al, eds, Sources of the Western Tradition (Boston; Houghton MifBin 
Co..l987),Vol. 1,199-200. 
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power —come laden with both modern prejudices and Roman 
preconceptions that it is best to avoid. They have been argued over 
too much to be of use to us. We need new terms for what will be a 
new way of thinking, but new terms grounded in Christian tradition. 

Instead of potestas, let us speak of kratos. The basic sense of the 
Greek word kratos is force. The word comes from the same Indo- 
European root as the English word hard, (The Ionic and Epic form 
of kratos is kartos.) Kratos starts out as bodily strength or hardiness 
and thus becomes strength, might, power, sovereignty, dominion, 
authority, or rule. In Modern Greek, to kratos means “the state.” 

Instead oiauctoritas, let us speak oiarche. The basic sense oiarche 
is that of beginning. The word can thus also mean origin, source, or 
principle, and sometimes—by extension to politics—sovereignty, 
dominion, authority, rule, or power. That which begins also in 
some sense governs. It sets the course, it determines the direction, it 
establishes the rule for things to follow. 

Among the ancient Greeks, these two words, arche^nAkratoSy were 
often synonymous. Discussion of monarchy, oligarchy, democracy, 
and aristocracy turned not on the difference of arche and kratos, 
but on the difference of the one, the few, the people, and the best. 
But to the Byzantines, arche and kratos also suggested a difference of 
rank and force. In Constantinople, the factions or demoi known as 
the Blues and the Greens were each headed by a civil leader called a 
demarches (responsible for public works) and a military leader called 
a demokratdr (responsible for civil defense). At a higher level, the 
Church was headed by ^patriarchos and the empire by an autokrator 
At the highest level, the two concepts oiarche 2 svdi kratos were united 
in one person, Jesus Christ, Archpriest and Pantocrator. 

Unfortunately, many modern English uses of arche obscure 
this distinction. As commonly understood, anarchy means no 
government, oligarchy means corrupt government, and monarchy 
means tyrannical government, inasmuch as it is “autocratic” and 
not “democratic.” Modern man prefers the kratos of the demos to 
the arche of any single person. His pretension to enlightenment 
is fundamentally ^;?-archical. Indeed, the modern age might well 
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be called the Age of Anarchy. It began five centuries ago with a 
religious rebellion against hierarchy, which led in time to a political 
rebellion against monarchy, which has culminated in our own day 
with a social rebellion against patriarchy. In each of these rebellions, 
the thing to be thrown off was not the use of force, for the rebels 
themselves often used force to get their way. Instead, the thing to be 
thrown off was a personal archy, according to which certain persons 
were obliged to follow certain other persons. 

Archy versus Hierarchy 

The next step in our new understanding is to distinguish the basic 
concept of archy from the later concept of hierarchy. The key to this 
distinction is the mediation that hierarchy adds to archy. For the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, hierarchy is a “holy order” for the purification, 
illumination, and perfection of lower creatures by higher creatures. 
Hierarchy is thus based necessarily on natural, conditional, or 
charismatic dissimilarity and inequality. Dionysius is quite clear on 
this: 

Each rank around God conforms more to him than the one 
farther away. Those closest to the true Light are more capable 
of receiving light and of passing it on. Do not imagine that the 
proximity here is physical. Rather, what I mean by nearness is 
the greatest possible capacity to receive God.^^ 

The higher ones rank, the more illumination one is able to transmit 
to lower ranks. There is no ascension through the ranks, however. 
Each creature s goal is to be “lifted up to the illuminations given it 
from God, and correspondingly toward the imitation of God.” 
For Dionysius, a mediating order even exists among beings of the 
same nature: 

For not solely in the case of higher and lower natures, but also 
for co-ordinate natures, this Law has been established by its 
superessential original Author: that within each Hierarchy 


12 Letter to Demophtlus, PG 3,1092B. http .//www.esotenc.msu.edu/Volumell/CeleS' 
tial Hierarchy.html, accessed June 23, 2008. 

13 Celestial Hierarchy, 3, PG 3, 164D. 
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there are first, middle, and last ranks and powers, and that 
the higher are initiators and guides of the lower to the divine 
approach and illumination and union. 

Dionysius defines three orders of spiritual beings participating in 
the celestial hierarchy, with three choirs of beings in each order. 
The first order consists of Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones; 
the second, of Dominions, Virtues, and Powers; the third, of 
Principalities, Archangels, and Angels. Likewise, he defines two 
orders of human beings participating in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
with three ranks in each order: a clerical order of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, and a lay order of monks, “holy people,” and those in 
need of instruction, correction, or strengthening.^^ 

Significantly, Dionysius does not ascribe hierarchy to the sexes, 
neither does he ascribe it to God. The Church in general has 
followed suit at least as far as God is concerned. Only very recently 
have some Orthodox theologians such as Zizioulas begun to speak 
of hierarchy in God. But Zizioulas and others use the word hierarchy 
loosely, and one might even say wrongly, when they fail to define 
the word in contradistinction to the words original Christian 
and contemporary secular definitions. As commonly understood, 
a hierarchy is a ranking order of unequal entities. It is therefore 
difficult if not impossible to avoid the implication of inequality and 
subordination when applying the word hierarchy to interpersonal 
relations. 

But if we cannot describe relations within the Trinity as 
“hierarchical” without implying the inequality and subordination 
of the Son to the Father or the Holy Spirit to the Son, we can 
describe relations within the Trinity as “archical” on account of 
the identification of the Father as the arche of both the Son and 
the Holy Spirit.^^ Even this some “social trinitarians” would deny. 

14 Celestial Hierarchy, 4, PG 3,181 A. 

15 Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 6.1. PG 3, 532A-33 A. 

16 St Gregory Palamas writes: “The Father is called Father only in relation to His Son 
[i.e., not in relation to the Spirit]. In relation to both the Son and Spirit, He is called 
arche, even as He is called arche in relation to the creation. The Son is also arche, 
though they do not constitute two arches, but one. For the Son is called arche in rela- 
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Reasoning from divine equality to an anarchical understanding of 
the Trinity that denies the Father his archie honor, they conceive of 
God as a divine communion of persons not only equal in nature but 
also unordered in relation, without rank or precedence, a conception 
consistent with the modern preference for anarchical relations 
among human personsd^ But God is not a band of brothers; He is 
first of all “one God, the Father almighty. Maker of heaven and earth 
and of all things visible and invisible,” “the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” the “God” and “Father” to whom we address the 
prayers of the Anaphora, and the “Our Father” of the Lords Prayer, 
who is known to us only through his Son, who is also God on account 
of being begotten by the Father, as is also the Spirit on account of 
the procession And these three are each free, equal, fully God, and 
perfectly one not despite of but because of their archical relation in 
the Father. The Son and the Spirit relate to each other through the 
Father, who is the principle of their very being, the origin of all that 
they are, and thus the impetus of their every action. All that they 
do begins with him; all that they say they hear first from him. “The 
Son can do nothing of Himself, but what he sees the Father do: for 
whatever He does, the Son also does in like manner. For the Father 
loves the Son, and shows Him all things that He Himself does” (Jn 
5:19-30). And, “I can of Myself do nothing. As I hear, I judge; and 
My judgment is just, because I seek not My own will, but the will of 
the Father who sent Me” (Jn 5:30). The same applies to the Holy 
Spirit, “who shall not speak for himself, but whatsoever shall he hear, 
that shall he speak” (Jn 16:13). In sum, St John of Damascus writes, 
“All then that the Son and the Spirit have is from the Father, even 
their very being, and unless the Father is, neither the Son nor the 
Spirit is. And unless the Father possesses a certain attribute, neither 
the Son nor the Spirit possesses it.”^^ 

tion to creation” (Chapter 132; PG 150, 1213B-C). See also St John of Damascus, 

Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, viii, PG 94,820A-824B. 

17 See Karen Kilby, “Perichoresis and Projection- Problems with the Social Doctrine of 

the Trinity,” New Blackfrtars, October 2000, 432-45. 

18 See Behr, The Ntcene Faith, Part 2, 317-18. 

19 Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, viii, PG 94, 824B. 
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Archy versus Anarchy 

In the midst of the fourth-century Eunomian controversy, the 
Cappadocians tried their best to avoid anything that might suggest 
the subordination of the Son to the Father, yet the archical order 
of the Holy Trinity was already well established in Christian 
tradition.^® Let us look at just three ways in which a concrete sense 
of the Father s archy is communicated to us. 

First, there are the divine names Father and Son, which are not 
of our own devising but given to us by God, as John of Damascus 
acknowledges.^^ Never mind for the moment their gender; the 
point here is that the terms themselves suggest a relationship that 
anarchistic egalitarians despise and resist by disrespecting father 
figures and deferring unnaturally to the young. Obsessed by the 
abstraction of equality, they suspect all fathers of patriarchal 
tyranny. Some even disown the name of “Dad” and desist from 
directing their own sons in the way they should go, urging them 
instead to choose their own path, even their own religion. If such 
fathers do wrong, then fatherhood must mean something more 
than biological begetting. 

Second, there is the invariable sequence of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, which suggests a precedence or seniority even among 
admitted equals (Mt 28:19). There is no question of this being a 
precedence or seniority in time, for God created time, but there is 
an honor due to the Father that must be rendered before the honor 
due to the Son and the Holy Spirit. The Father is, as we say, the First 
Person of the Trinity; the Son, the Second Person; and the Holy 
Spirit, the Third. This is inconsistent with modern thinking, for it 
suggests a ranking order among persons that anarchistic egalitarians 
are keen to deny. Thus feminists insist on reordering the sexes, to 
speak of “women and men” instead of men and women, and to 

20 St Gregory the Theologian famously refrained from calling the Father arche in his 
Oration on Holy Baptism, for fear of introducing a hierarchical inferiority into the 
Trinity (PG 36, 420B), but in his Second Oration on Easter, Gregory himself ac¬ 
knowledged the Father as archen achronon —the “eternal principle” (PG 36, 660C). 

21 Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, vm, PG 94,820A-B. 
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name the wife first and then the husband, contrary to Christian 
custom, so as to deny Christian conception.^^ 

Third, there is the fact that when God acted to redeem creation by 
coming in the flesh, it was the Son and not the Father who “humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross” (Phil 2:8). This must, of course, be understood in accordance 
with the Church’s teaching on the one will of God and the two wills 
of Christ. In the Incarnation, the Son takes on a human will, with 
all its desires for safety, comfort, and pleasure, and it is this human 
will that Christ brings under obedience to the one divine will. Still, 
it was the Son and not the Father who took on the task of humility, 
submission, and obedience, and it was to the Father alone that the 
Son expressed this submission. The Son does not pray to the Holy 
Spirit, neither does he speak inclusively of “our will” but of the 
Father’s will. In so doing, the Son acknowledges the Father as the 
source of the one divine will. It is the Father who shows (Jn 5:19-20, 
5:30, 16:13), gives (Jn 5:22, 5:26-27, 5:36, 6:37, 17:2, 17:4), sends 
(Jn 5:23-24, 5:30, 5:36-37, 6:38-39, 6:44, 6:57,12:44-45,12:49, 
17:18, 17:23, 17:25), and commands (Jn 12:49-50, 14:31, 15:10). 
And it is the Father to whom the Son returns (Jn 14:12,14:28,16:28, 
17:11,17:13,20:17), “for the Father is greater than I” (Jn 14:28). 

From the above, it is easy to see why subordinationism was such 
a temptation for so many centuries. Even granting all the Church 
has taught on the divinity of Christ, there remains the archie 
character of the Father confounding our modern insistence on 
anarchical equality. In this truer understanding, archy is the very 
basis of equality, for whereas hierarchy is a ranking order based on 
dissimilarity, inequality, and mediation, archy is a ranking order 
based on sourceness and characterized by similarity, equality, and 
intimacy between persons on account of their shared nature and 

22 Commenting on the mention of “Mary and Joseph” in Lk 2:16, St Jerome writes: 
“If she were truly wife, it would be improper to say, they found the wife and the hus¬ 
band; but the Gospel named the woman first, then the man. What does Holy Writ 
say? ‘They found Mary and Joseph’: they found Mary, the mother, and Joseph, the 
guardian.” Homily 88 on the Nativity, in The Homtltes of SaintJerome, Vol. 2, Mane 
Liguori Ewald, trans. (Washington, DC: The Catholic University Press, 1966), 224. 
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derivative being, one person sharing his existence with another 
person. Thus St Basil the Great writes, 

Why is it necessary, if the Spirit is third in dignity and rank 
[to axidmati kai te taxei\ for him to be also third in nature? 

... Just as the Son is second to the Father in rank because he 
derives from him ... but not second in nature, for the deity is 
one in each of them, so also is the Spirit.^^ 

Archy among Men 

God would that all men live as one in the same manner as the Father 
and the Son, as our Lord himself prayed at the Last Supper: “that 
they may be one, even as we are one” (Jn 17:22). Yet if man is truly 
to be one as God is one, and if perfect oneness exists in God only 
archically, we might reasonably expect that man, made in the image 
and likeness of God, would come closest to such oneness in similarly 
archical unions. 

The sin of the fall complicates the matter with a multiplicity of 
contentious wills and unequal conditions, making human unity 
all but impossible without the inequality inherent in hierarchy, 
the submission required by subjection, or the force inflicted by 
subjugation (from the Latin jugum meaning “yoke”). But even bad 
unions bear some semblance, however sullied by sin, to the archy in 
God. The essence of Christian fatherhood, priesthood, and kingship 
is first of all archical. Within families, churches, and countries, there 
may also exist hierarchy, subjection, and subjugation on account of 
the fall, but ideally and essentially, families, churches, and countries 
are archical unions mirroring relations within the Trinity. 

Even military units are ideally and essentially archical within 
themselves. (I write as a veteran.) They function best when this is all 
that they are. They become hierarchical only when the inequalities 
of competence intrude. They become subjections only when men 
disagree and leaders are obliged to “pull rank.” They become 
subjugations only when force must be used to restrain bad behavior. 
Not all units become thus degraded. Some small elite units can 

23 Contra Eunomium, 3.1; PG 29,653B-656A. 
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function merely archically, with no inequality of competence and 
no need to pull rank or use force. But take away their archical 
arrangement and they cease to be “units.” To function as one, they 
must have one of their number to begin things, to give direction, 
to lead the way, to assume responsibility for the whole. That is the 
essence of arche. 

Far from being the bane of our existence, archy is our salvation. 
Men of goodwill will readily recognize an archical arrangement 
among themselves and actually take great comfort from that 
mutual recognition, knowing that the alternatives are either (a) a 
competitive hierarchy headed by the able and ambitious, based 
ostensibly on the merit of superior qualifications but often in reality 
on the will to power, or (b) a contentious anarchy tending toward 
the dissolution of fellowship, with no one deferring to anyone else 
out of jealousy or fear. 

The rejection of archy is what anarchy is all about. The true 
anarchist looks to no one as his guide. He refuses to honor priests as 
sources of faith, kings as sources of safety, fathers as sources of life, 
God as the source of everything. He views the rule of priests, kings, 
fathers, and God as vile tyrannies inhibiting his individuality and 
“authenticity.” He views himself as sui generis, of his own beginning, 
without reference to any originatingand therefore unbeholden 
to any governing person or principle. This is the spirit behind the 
two competing passions of our age, libertine individualism and 
coercive egalitarianism. Both deny the moral relevance of the 
objective other to the subjective self Both insist on the self as the 
point of origin and reference for definitions of goodness, truth, and 
justice, in effect replacing the first Person of the Trinity with the 
selfish first person—the singular “I” in the case of individualism, 
the plural “we” in the case of egalitarianism. 

Here we see the difference between anarchism and egalitarianism, 
strictly speaking. An egalitarian might simply covet the comforts, 
honors, and privileges of others and demand the same for himself: 
His sin is envy. The anarchist s sin is pride: He covets most of all his 
personal autonomy. His hearts desire is not equality but escape— 
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escape from archy. He may claim equality as a means of escape, but 
what he really wants is to answer to no one. 

In the foregoing, we have recognized the three distinct forms of 
subordination ordained by God for our own good. The first is the 
subordination of hierarchy based on the inequality of the various 
ranks of creatures in the natural and fallen world. The second is the 
subordination oi subjection based on the acceptance of a lawful order 
whereby natural equals are obliged to submit one to another for the 
good of all. The third is the subordination of subjugation based on 
the use of force, whereby one creature imposes its will upon another. 
Submission itself also appears in three forms: (a) deference — 
between persons not related by subordination, (b) obedience —when 
subordinates submit to superordinates, and (c) condescension — 
when superordinates submit to subordinates, as when Christ 
changed water into wine to please the Theotokos. 

Yet archy is none of these, for archy admits no inequality of nature, 
no imposition of will, no need for subjection, no subordination of 
any kind. It is an order without suborder, a taxis without hypotage, 
based on shared nature, unity of will, and love for another as either 
ones source or ones glory, such as exists between the Father and the 
Son. 

Archy Between the Sexes 

Mans imitation of the archy in God begins “in the beginning,” 
when man is made male and female, the latter from the former. The 
first scriptural mention of sexual distinction appears in Gen 1:27: 
“So God created man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him; male and female created he them.” This verse could be read 
as a Hebrew parallelism, a poetic way of saying the same thing twice. 
Parallelisms abound in the Psalms, e.g., “Wash me thoroughly from 
my iniquity, and cleanse me from my sins. For I know mine iniquity, 
and my sin is ever before me” (Psalm 50/51). Read in such a way, 
Gen 1:27 would indicate a relation between the image of God 
and the distinction of gender. Indeed, as John Behr points out, 
the animals created before man are not said to be distinguished 
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by sex, even though they too are commanded to “be fruitful and 
multiply”^"^ (Gen 1:22). Only when a creature is made in the image 
of God does the distinction male and female come into the picture. 

Until now, however, it has been difficult to relate “image of God” 
to “male and female” without imputing femininity to God, which 
the Fathers were loathe to do. Gen 1:27 was most often taken to 
mean simply that man was made in the image of God and male 
and female. Augustine of Hippo, in an early anti-Manichean work, 
likened the man to the rational soul and the woman to the irrational 
body, taking the womans subjection to the man as an illustration 
of the souls rule over the body.^^ Similarly, St Gregory of Nyssa, 
in Behrs view, regarded the mention of “image of God” and “male 
and female” in Gen. 1:27 as a revelation of the composite nature 
of man, who is spiritual and rational (the image) but also material 
and irrational (male and female).More commonly, Nyssa is 
understood as regarding the mention of male and female in Gen 
1:27 as a prevenient “second fashioning,” in expectation of the fall, 
when some form of procreation will be needed. 

Now, however, having defined a new category of relation that is 
not strictly sexual, of which sexual distinction is but one example, 
we can conceive of a way to read Gen 1:27 as a true Hebrew 
parallelism, relating the image of God to the distinction of gender 
without running the risk of imputing femininity to God and thereby 
conjuring male and female deities. In this new understanding, 
gender is just the first among many kinds of archical relations, all 
patterned upon relations within the Trinity. 

In the Genesis account of the creation and fall, the original 
relationship between the man and the woman resembles the archical 
relationship later revealed between the Persons of the Trinity. The 
Father is the beginning, source, and origin of the Son and Holy 
Spirit; the man is the beginning, source, and origin of the woman. 

24 John Behr, “Marriage and asceticism,” Sobornost 19-.1 (2007): 27. 

25 Augustine, On Genesis Against the ManicheeSy 2.11, in Saint Augustine on GenesiSy 
Roland J. Teske, tr. (New York. Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1991),111-12. 

26 John Behr, “The Rational Animal: A Rereading of Gregory of Nyssas De Hominis 
OpificiOy” Journal of Early Christian Studies 7 (1999): 219-47. 
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The Father does not willfully create the Son or the Holy Spirit; the 
man does not willfully create the woman. The Godhead is complete 
in three distinct Persons; mankind is complete is two distinct sexes. 
The Persons of the Trinity share a common divine nature; the man 
and the woman share a common human nature. The Son and the 
Holy Spirit are “one in essence” with the Father; the woman is 
“bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh” (Gen 2:23). The Trinity 
is of one will; the man and the woman at least begin in a harmony 
of wills. The Son and the Holy Spirit look ever unto the Father; 
the woman at first looked to the man, receiving from him her own 
name (twice), the names of the creatures, and the commandments 
of God. By the Son all things were made; by the woman the human 
race was multiplied. The Son comes “in the glory of his Father” (Mt 
16:27); the woman is the “glory of the man” (1 Cor 11:7). Early 
Christians honored both Christ and the Holy Spirit as the “Giver 
of Life”; Adam named the woman Life “because she was the mother 
of all living” (Gen 3:20). Yet the Father is still the source, and the 
man is still the seed. 

The creation of the woman from the man completed |the creation 
of the world. Procreation was not required for this completeness; 
it is what the man and the woman do when their archical union is 
complete, just as creation is what God does in the archical union 
of the Trinity. God was creating creatures in the image |of God; He 
therefore created man as a loving union of archical equals, blessing 
the first man with a mate made from him, like him, and for him, in 
the sense that without such a mate mankind could not know true 
love, which is to say, the archical love that is within the Trinity. 

Virtually every detail of the account of creation in Gen 2-3 
communicates either the likeness of the sexes or their archical 
relation. The flesh and bone from which the woman is fashioned 
is taken from the mans side, not from his feet or from his head. 
Her name in Hebrew is taken from his: he is man [ish), she is 
woman [isha] (Gen 2:23). God could have sentenced the man only 
for eating of the tree, but he prefaces that charge with, “Because 
thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife ...” (Gen 3:17). If 
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every sex-specific detail of the account were deleted, there would 
be little left. Two whole chapters would fit into a single sentence: 
God created humans, gave them dominion over creation, told them 
not to eat of the tree, and punished them when they did. Nearly 
everything else about the creation, the commandments, the naming 
of creatures, the temptation, the transgression, and the sentencing 
relates to either the man or the woman, but not to both. Yet too 
often exegetes treat the fall as a matter of simple disobedience, a 
single transgression instead of a series of anarchies unraveling the 
order of creation. 

In these acts of anarchy, the man and the woman turn away from 
their arche and act contrary to their divine ordination as male and 
female, thereby destroying the natural relation between them and 
between creation and God. It begins with the Arch-anarchist, who, 
entering the body of a lowly serpent, offers the woman equality with 
God. Why the woman? Because she fits the devils own anarchistic 
view of the world, his own deceitful dialectic of domination by 
the Creator justifying rebellion by the creature. Thus tempted, the 
woman turns away from the man to follow the serpent; the man 
then turns away from God to follow the woman. 

Some of the Fathers, under the influence of Neoplatonism, have 
viewed the fall as a turning away from things rational and spiritual 
toward things irrational and material. Eve does indeed notice that 
the tree is “good for food” and “pleasant to the eyes” as well as “a 
tree to be desired to make one wise” (Gen. 3:6), but the serpents 
temptation makes use of only the last aspect. It is not Eves bodily 
hunger or her desire for physical pleasure that turns her attention to 
the tree, but her desire for enlightenment and equality with God: 
“Your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil” (Gen 3:5). 

Factoring in the Fall 

God calls them to account in their proper order but sentences them in 
reverse order, humbling the serpent first, then the woman, and then 
the man. To keep the man and the woman together, God commits 
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the woman to the mans charge, saying, “thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee” (Gen 3:17). In the Septuagint, 
the word in the place of “desire” is apostrophe. The verse could thus 
be translated, “thy turning back shall be to thy husband,” suggesting 
that the woman s salvation requires her redirection toward her archie 
head, who is now ordained as her lord: ''kai auto sou kyrieuseu' 
Modern exegetes now commonly interpret this verse as merely a 
prediction of male oppression, but the clear consensus of the Fathers 
is that the mans rule over the woman is a matter of law. “For with us 
indeed the woman is reasonably subjected to the man, since equality 
of honor causeth contention,” says St.John Chrysostom.^^ 

This is the first of many subjections ordained by God after the fall. 
All no doubt are subject to abuse by fallen men, but all also provide 
a large measure of mercy inasmuch as they bind fallen men together 
for their own good. Subjection is the rope God uses to draw many- 
willed man back together and up to Him, as Chrysostom attests: 
“And from the beginning He made one sovereignty only, setting 
the man over the woman. But after that our race ran headlong into 
extreme disorder. He appointed other sovereignties also, those of 
Masters, and those of Governors, and this too for love s sake.”^^ The 
alternative would have been to allow the man and the woman to 
go their separate ways, to live alone and die alone without giving 
life to the world. This is, as we see today, the sterile fruit of modern 
feminism, which so alienates men and women that they become 
increasingly unwilling or unable to marry and have children. 

In the absence of an agreement between wills, when the archical 
bond has been broken, God ordains that subjection take its place to 
bandage up what has been torn apart, until the sinews of love have 
grown strong enough to hold on their own. Archy is still the telos 
toward which we strive through the loving condescension of heads 
and the humble obedience of bodies (Eph 5:22-33). It is not such 
an impossible ideal for married couples, who often achieve in their 
years together a largely archical relationship, based on love, trust, 

27 Homily 26 on First Corinthians, P G 61,215. 

28 Homily 34 on First Corinthians, PG 61,291. 
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and a life as one. In such relationships, the language of command, 
“Do as I say,” gives way to the language of accord, “Let s do this,” 
echoing Gods own manner of speaking in Gen 1:26: “Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.” This verse is the first hint in 
Scripture of the plurality of persons in the Godhead, and it comes 
just as God turns to making man in His own image. Only then does 
God speak of “us” and “our.” 

It is in this light that we must understand the apostolic teaching 
on the relations of husbands and wives. On one hand, there is an 
archical relation of love, expressed by the analogy of Christ as 
bridegroom and the Church as bride (Eph 5:25-33, c£ Gen 2:24). 
On the other hand, there is the subjection of the woman to the man 
on account of the fall (1 Tim. 2:11-14; cf Gen 3:16). The familiar 
head-and-body analogy could be read both ways, as expressing either 
natural archy or economic subjection (1 Cor 11:3-16; Eph 5:23). 
Other passages (1 Cor 14:34-35, Eph 5:22-33, Col 3:18-19, 1 
Tim 2:11-15, Titus 2:4-5, 1 Peter 3:1-7) refer less ambiguously 
to the womans subjection. She is commanded to obey her husband, 
revere him as her head, remain silent in church, and cover her head 
when she prays as a symbol of her subjection. 

A minority opinion among the Fathers regarded the distinction 
of gender as an unfortunate “division” occasioned by the fall but 
overcome by Christ, in whom “there is neither male nor female” 
(Gal 3:28). The leading exponent of this essentially negative view of 
sexual distinction was Maximus the Confessor: 

God-made-man has done away with the difference and divi¬ 
sion of nature into male and female, which human nature 
in no way needed for generation, as some hold, and without 
which it would perhaps have been possible. There was no 
necessity for these things to have lasted forever. 

By “as some hold,” he means Gregory of Nyssa, who, according 
to Johannes Zachhuber, borrowed his understanding of sexual 

29 Difficulty 41, tr. Andrew Louth, Maximus the Confessor (New York: Routledge, 
1999), 159. 
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distinction from Plato via Philo via Origen.^^ Yet this peculiar 
view finds little support in scripture and tradition and betrays an 
underlying Neoplatonic hostility to material existence, obvious in 
our own day in the thinking of Zizioulas, who disparages sexual 
reproduction as a “mechanism of death 

In contrast, the consensus of the Fathers supports both 
ordinations, the natural archy of the man and the woman and the 
womans economic subjection to the man. The Fathers did not 
always clearly distinguish the two ordinations. Many stood with St 
Irenaeus in believing that “both nature and the law place the woman 
in a subordinate condition to the man.”^^ But none among them 
doubted that the sexes are both equal and yet ordered in a manner 
the Apostle Paul likens to the Trinity: “But I would have you know 
that the head of every man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the 
man, and the head of Christ is God” (1 Cor 11:3). Says Chrysostom, 
“For what if the wife be under subjection to us ? It is as a wife, as free, 
as equal in honor. And the Son also, though he did become obedient 
to the Father, it was as the Son of God, it was as God.”^^ 

Implications and Conclusion 

The foregoing sections have attempted to bring much needed 
conceptual clarity and terminological precision to our understanding 
of interpersonal relations. We have defined three distinct forms 
of subordination (hierarchy, subjection, and subjugation) as well 
as three distinct forms of submission (deference, obedience, and 
condescension). We have also defined a new category of relation that 
does not involve subordination or submission. We have identified 

30 See Johannes Zachhuber, Human Nature m Gregory of Nyssa: Philosophical Back¬ 
ground and Theological Significance (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 169-73. See also Peter C. 
BoutenefF, Beginnings: Ancient Christian Readings of the Biblical Creation Narratives 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2008), 30-31. Behr regards this as a misread¬ 
ing as far as Nyssa is concerned. See “The Rational Animal.” 

31 Zizioulas sees the Confessor confirmed by modern biology, which regards the death 
of cells as a natural part of the organism’s life-cycle, programmed into each cell at its 
beginning. See Communion and Otherness (London: T&T Clark, 2006), 58-59. 

32 Fragment 33, PG 7,1245C. 

33 Homily 26on First Corinthians, PG 61, 214-15. 
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this new category—archy—as the basis of natural relations within 
the Trinity and between the man and the woman, and we have 
distinguished this natural order before the fall from the economical 
subjection ordained after the fall. The latter has been obvious all 
along, in both scripture and tradition, but our familiarity with 
it has obscured our vision of the former, causing us to lose sight 
of our natural end, our intended telos. The two mountains have 
appeared to us as one; only in the light of Christ are we able to 


distinguish them as two, so as to map our trek through the one to 
the other. 


This new understanding avoids many of the problems encountered 
by other attempts to explain the distinction of gender. Instead of 
projecting gender on God, it projects divinity on gender, fitting 
gender into the broad assortment of human relations that each in 
some way bear the image of God, even in their fallen state. This 
avoids the ascription of masculinity or femininity to the Persons of 
the Trinity as well as the identification of patron Persons for each 
gender (e.g., the Son for men, the Holy Spirit for women). The 
incarnate Christ certainly is masculine, consistent with the Sons 
archical relation to creation; He is nevertheless still the Archetype 
of man in both genders. He took the “form of a servant” (Phil 2:7) 
before the Father in becoming man; He did not take the form of 
a servant before men to become a woman, a slave, an invalid, or a 
simpleton. He came as a king and was received as such by men of 
faith. He behaved as a king throughout His life on earth, showing 
us the character of true kingship, which is first of all archical and 
only hierarchical and domineering on account of our sins. There 
is, therefore, in His humility nothing feminist or anarchical or 
egalitarian (in the modern anarchical sense). 

Our new understanding also avoids the dueling dangers of 
subordinationism and anarchism. We can use what has been 


revealed to us about relations within the Trinity to illumine our 
understanding of relations in man and between men and women 
without projecting on God the inequality and subordination we 
find among all men (male and female) in the fallen world. We can 
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also avoid the modern, anarchical understanding of equality, based 
not on same nature and shared life but on a prideful refusal to honor 
others as we should. We can furthermore embrace a more patristic 
theology than Zizioulas s asymmetrical hierarchy and a much more 
positive anthropology than St Maximus the Confessor s unfortunate 
“division of nature” and Zizioulas s “mechanism of death.” Finally, 
we can see that the Orthodox Church was right to reject the filioque, 
which necessarily implies the very inequality within the Trinity that 
the Church has fought hard to resist. 

One practical implication of our new understanding is that 
more respect should be paid to teaching Christians to distinguish 
between economical subjection, which is divinely ordained while 
we are in this world, and archical relation, which is what we 
should all strive toward in imitation of the Archetype. This task is 
greatly complicated by the concept of hierarchy, which has largely 
subverted our understanding of archy by applying a subordinationist 
cosmology to the Churchs originally archical ecclesiology. Our 
Lord taught that “whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be 
servant of all” (Mk 10:44, cf Mk 9:35). He revealed to us the love 
of the Father for the Son, helping us to see its resemblance in the 
love of earthly fathers for their grown sons, for their heirs, for the 
men to whom they entrust their entire estates, who please their 
fathers by surpassing them. To each of us, Christ is lord and king, 
but to the Church He is the Bridegroom, her lover, companion, 
and friend. We are a part of His very Body, for the two (He and 
us) become one divine flesh in the Eucharist, just as the man and 
the woman become one flesh in holy matrimony. The Apostle Paul 
relates this great mystery of Christ and the Church to the union of 
husband and wife, likening both to the symbiosis of head and body 
(Eph 5:22-33). He furthermore likens the members of the Church 
to the members of the body: 

And those members of the body, which we think to be less 
honourable, upon these we bestow more abundant honour; 
and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness. For 
our comely parts have no need: but God hath tempered the 
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body together, having given more abundant honour to that 
part which lacked. That there should be no schism in the 
body; but that the members should have the same care one for 
another. (1 Cor 14:23-25) 

How different is the Apostles talk of eyes, hands, and feet—of 
“diversities of gifts” and “differences of administrations” (1 Cor 
14:4-5)—from the Areopagites vision of higher and lower, of 
superiors and inferiors, of an elaborate system of subordination 
based upon the “threefold division of every hierarchy”^^—hierarchs, 
presbyters, and deacons, and then monks, people, and penitents 
(of which the “most exalted” are the monks).Granted, there is 
in the Apostle an order of precedence—“first apostles, secondarily 
prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues” (l Cor. 14:28)—but the 
emphasis is on common participation in one body and the need 
for humility within the order: “Let nothing be done through strife 
or vainglory; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better 
than themselves” (Phil 2:3). 

The task of esteeming others better than oneself is only made 
more difficult by the habit of thinking of oneself as holding a higher 
rank within a Dionysian hierarchy. The influence of the concept of 
hierarchy on Church history is worth researching. Arising out of 
the Neoplatonism of Proclus, the concept appears to have entered 
Christian thinking via the possibly monophysite pseudo-Dionysius 
before bishops took upon themselves the honors of emperors, before 
the altar was walled off from the people, before the upper ranks 
within the ecclesiastical order began taking things from the ranks 
below them: presbyters taking the preparation of the offering and 
the distribution of the Holy Gifts from the deacons, deacons taking 
the readings of Scripture from the readers, and readers and chanters 
taking the singing from the people.^^ This is precisely the opposite 

34 EcclesiasttcalHierarchy, 5.1.1; PG 3, 501 A. 

35 Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 6.1.3, PG 3, 532C. 

36 On the origin of Dionysian hierarchy, see David Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West: 
Metaphysics and the Division of Christendom (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2007), 142-52,182-86. 
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of what occurs within an archy, for an archy is distinguished by 
the first in rank giving to and sharing with the second in rank, the 
husband living and dying for his wife, the father giving all that he 
has to his son, raising his son up in glory and honor, investing him 
with the same dignity so that they stand together as equals—equals 
not despite of their fatherhood and sonship, but because of it. 

In the fallen world, we have had far too little archy and far too 
much hierarchy. This imbalance has inspired a devilish anarchy— 
rank rebelling against rank, denying even the existence of ranks or 
orders or distinctions and demanding an equality of sameness and 
indistinction and a freedom of autonomy and estrangement. To 
find our way back, we must recognize our double bind of natural 
archy and economical subjection. We must also look to our own 
place in the order, asking what Christ expects of us and not what 
Christ expects of others. Those of us in the place of the body should 
remind ourselves of our subjection and accept it humbly, practicing 
obedience to those appointed over us, while those of us in the place 
of the head should remind ourselves of the archie devotion we owe 
those under us, practicing the loving generosity and self-giving that 
is the basis of our archy. 

This is precisely the counsel the Apostle Paul gives to husbands 
and wives in Eph 5:22-33. He tells wives to submit, obey, and 
revere their husbands on account of their economical subjection; 
he tells husbands to love their wives even as themselves on account 
of their natural archy. This interpretation comports most easily 
with the Apostle s analogy of husband and wife to Christ and 
the Church, for the Church is indeed subject to Christ, owing 
Him submission, obedience, and reverence, yet Christ loves the 
Church as His own Body, nourishing it and cherishing it and 
giving Himself up for it. Current talk about “mutual submission” 
and even “mutual obedience” based on Eph 5:21—“Submitting 
yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ” —undermines the 


37 The Greek texts favored by most modern translators say ^"enphobo theou,'" but most 
Byzantine manuscripts say '^enphobd Chnstou” See Robinson and Pierpont, JheNew 
Testament in the Original Greek: Byzantine Textform (Southborough, MA: Chilton 
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Apostle s counsel by denying the archical relation of the man and 
the woman. It also effectively destroys the Apostle s analogies of 
husband and wife to head and body and to Christ and the Church. 
“Mutual obedience” defies a plain reading of the passage, which 
goes on to speak of children obeying their parents and servants 
obeying their masters. “Mutual submission” is less problematic, but 
only if we define condescension and obedience as distinct forms of 
submission, as we have here. 

We cannot deny the subjection of the woman to the man, any 
more than we can deny the subjection of children to parents, 
servants to masters, or peoples to governments. The issue is too 
plain in Holy Scripture and Orthodox tradition to be honestly 
denied or ignored. We can, however, understand that subjection in 
better light. Archy is not all there is to gender; neither is gender 
all there is to archy. But archy is the key to the ontological relation 
of the man and the woman. It is also the key to the scandal of our 
economical subjection—of the woman to the man, of man to man, 
and of man to God. 

To the fundamental problem of otherness, the Christian God 
offers a unique solution. Whereas the anarchist attempts to solve 
the problem by escaping all others, the worlds great religions 
each attempt to solve the problem in their own way. The central 
otherness in Judaism is the distinction of Jew and Gentile, 
which is resolved through subjection of the nations to Israel. 
The central otherness in Islam is the absolute transcendence of 
Allah, which is resolved through abject submission {islam) to 
Allah. The central otherness in Buddhism is everything outside 
the self, a loneliness that ends only with nirvana (“extinction”), 
when the self escapes the curse of reincarnation by ceasing to 
exist as a personal entity. In Christianity, however, otherness is 
found in the Godhead itself, where it is resolved through the 
archical distinction of the Persons within the Trinity, in which 
there is otherness without estrangement and order without 
oppression, a loving union of distinct persons sharing the same 


Book Publishing, 2005), 435. 
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nature and therefore equal in nature, but archical in their regard 
for each other, the model for both our regard for God as sons by 
adoption and our regard for each other as men and women and 
as joint'heirs in Christ. 
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Submission to One Head: Basil of Caesarea 
ON Order and Authority in the Church 

Rico Gabriel Monge 

What is the nature of authority in the Orthodox Church, and 
where is its locus? What is the proper role of clergy as leaders in 
Christs body, and what is the role of the laity? These questions 
are not simple to answer in any time and place, yet they have been 
further complicated in North America as the Orthodox Church 
struggles to take root in this relatively new context. The Orthodox 
Church has spent the vast majority of its existence in imperial and 
authoritarian contexts where clergy wielded a great deal of both 
ecclesial and political power. This legacy remains with us today in the 
problem of clericalism—the idea that authoritarian ecclesial power 
is vested in the clergy. As Orthodoxy has migrated to democratic 
contexts, such as that of the United States, clericalism has been 
increasingly recognized as a problem, in part due to its ofFensiveness 
to American cultural sensibilities. This has not led to rectification 
of the problem of clericalism, however, but has instead generally 
resulted in the adoption of a modified Congregationalism.^ This 
too is problematic because in modified Congregationalism, as it is 
often expressed in American Orthodoxy, the cleric s role is reduced 
to performing the sacraments. The clergy have authority over the 
supposedly "spiritual” or “sacred” life of the Church while the laity, 
in the form of parish councils, wield control over the “business” or 
“secular” side of parish life. 

In attempting to find a solution between these two extremes, 
many Orthodox writers have suggested that the answer lies in the 
Orthodox Church s tradition of conciliarity. Some of these writers 

1 For a detailed study of Congregationalism in American Orthodoxy and a cogent 
theory concerning its multifarious origins, see Nicholas Ferencz, American Ortho- 
doxy and Parish Congregationalism (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2006). 
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appeal to conciliar models of Trinitarian theology to make their 
case for a conciliar locus of Church authority that avoids both 
authoritarianism and Congregationalism.^ Other writers have 
appealed to the canonical and patristic tradition, arguing that this 
reveals the locus of unity and authority to be the bishop.^ To varying 
degrees, however, even these writers consider the laity to share in 
ecclesial authority, since the modern Orthodox ecclesiological 
consensus finds “the council to be the highest expression of the 
authority and the mind of the church While these approaches 
undoubtedly represent a major step in the right direction in 
describing the proper order and function of the Church as conciliar, 
they ultimately do not locate the source of authority. The ultimate 
authority in the Church always remains Jesus Christ and his gospel, 
and any conciliar action of the Church can only be considered 
authoritative inasmuch as it bears witness to him and his gospel— 
under whose authority all clergy, laity, and councils are bound.^ At 
least one Orthodox biblical scholar has already illustrated how both 
the writings of the New Testament and the epistles of Ignatius of 
Antioch make this important ecclesiological point.^ Unfortunately, 
however, this perspective has not yet made significant inroads into 
contemporary Orthodox thought and has even been critiqued as 
more Protestant in spirit than it is Orthodox.^ 

One may, of course, argue that the decades in which the authors of 
the New Testament and Ignatius of Antioch were writing were very 

2 E.g, Alexander Schmemann, “Towards a Theology of Councils,” SVTQ^ 6/4 (1962); 
Michael T. McKibben, Orthodox Christian Meetings (Columbus, OH: St Ignatius 
Orthodox Press, 1990); and Benjamin D. Williams and Michael T. McKibben, Ori¬ 
ented Leadership (Wayne, NJ: Orthodox Christian Publications Center, 1994). 

3 For a detailed survey of this position see again, Ferencz, American Orthodoxy, 17-71. 

4 Ibid., 209. 

5 Consider, for example, the numerous councils of the fourth century between Nicea 
(325) and Constantinople (381), the so-called “robber synod” (449), the Synod of 
Hieria (753), and the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438), which are merely a hand¬ 
ful of the councils that are regarded as having no authority in the Orthodox Church. 

6 Paul Nadim Tarazi, “The Parish in the New Testament,” 36:1-2 (1992)* 87- 

102 . 

7 Vtrtncz, American Orthodoxy, 18 n.34. 
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different than the post-Constantinian world in which the Orthodox 
Church’s understanding of authority was hammered out. As such, 
it is instructive to look to Basil of Caesarea and his blueprint for 
ecclesial life, the Moralia (Ta In this text, Basil reflects on 

various passages of Scripture, deriving from them moral principles 
appropriate to the Christian life in general, but also to the specific 
duties of clergy, laity, and family members. These moral principles 
provide a powerful scriptural framework for describing how clergy 
and laity should function together in submitting themselves to the 
commands of the gospel.^ A close examination of key aspects of 
the Moralia demonstrates the ecclesial vision of Basil to be one in 
which the locus of ecclesial authority is the gospel, with the clergy 
holding the duty to authoritatively bear witness to that gospel and 
the laity always retaining the responsibility to verify that witness. 

Why Basil of Caesarea? Why the Moralia? 

Why choose Basil as opposed to any other patristic writer? This is a 
significant question, especially given the tendency among Orthodox 
to use the writings of major saints such as Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, 
and John Chrysostom as theological trump cards. In some cases, the 
writings of these and other saints are even presented as holding the 
authoritative opinion on a given subject or the one correct reading of 
a particular scriptural passage. The selection here of Basil for insight 
into the nature of ecclesial authority is rooted in no such claims; 
indeed, his ideas should be as carefully examined for strengths and 
weaknesses as those of any other writer. Nevertheless, Basil is an 
excellent choice for study because the Orthodox Church recognizes 
him as a good example of a bishop and pastor who faithfully 

8 Patrologia Graeca 31:692-869.1 will generally be following the English translation 
(“On Morals”) ofW.K.L. Clarke in The Ascetic Works of St Basil (London: SPCK, 
1925), 101-31, modernizing spelling and modifying translation as necessary. 

9 Paul Jonathan Fedwick makes this point throughout his study of the concept of 
leadership in Basils Corpus, The Church and the Charisma of Leadership in Basil of 
Caesarea (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1979). Poignantly, he 
observes on page 43 that, for Basil, “the order in the church is dependent upon the 
recognition (o^okoyia) of Christ as its only true Lord and true head.” 
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fulfilled these roles. In this regard, Metropolitan Georges (Khodr) 
has noted how Gregory Nazianzen, in his Panegyric on Saint Basil, 
depicts Basil as typologically fulfilling the godly leadership of the 
major figures of the Hebrew Scriptures, arguing that he is “the icon 
of the perfect Bishop.”^® Metropolitan Georges also observes that 
it is because Basil embodied the gospel in his personal life that his 
writings, particularly his ascetic writings, are so potently centered 
on guidance in the spiritual life and are not merely administrative 
rules. Thus, he argues, “It is this understanding of the central place 
of the spiritual life that makes Eastern Christendom see in St Basil 
a genuine spiritual father rather than simply an administrator.”^^ It 
therefore seems natural to consult the writings of one considered 
an exemplary bishop and pastor in seeking understanding of the 
proper function of ecclesial relationships. 

This inevitably brings us to a second question—why Moralia 
as opposed to any of St Basils other writings? Does the Moralia 
occupy a place more central in Basils thought than any of his other 
works? One reason for focusing on this text is that it is essentially 
a biblical florilegium, and is therefore thoroughly grounded in 
the Churchs tradition of scriptural reflection. Through this very 
structure, therefore, Basil demonstrates the supreme authority of 
the gospel in the life of the Church. He draws together and reflects 
upon a large number of biblical passages and distills from them 
moral principles that are instructive in the building up of both 
individuals and the collective body of Christ. Basils work directs us 
to reflect endlessly upon what is revealed in the gospel thus providing 
a strong foundation for principles guiding the interaction of clergy 
and laity.Another reason for focusing on the Moralia is that, 
although it might be a stretch to claim this document is absolutely 

10 Metropolitan Georges (Khodr), “Basil the Great: Bishop and Pastor,” SVTQ^29:l 
(1985), 5. 

11 Ibid., 17. 

12 Consider Philip Rousseaus observation that the Moralia portrays Scripture as “the 
key to the understanding of ones own epoch, and the criterion against which to mea¬ 
sure the worthiness and effectiveness of other people s religious behaviour.” (Basil of 
Caesarea [Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1998], 229). 
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central to his thought, it is possible to say that it is exemplary of 
Basils understanding of the duties of the members of the Church in 
each of their various charisms. As Paul Jonathan Fedwick has noted, 
“The most representative work of Basil dealing with the Christian 
church and its members is the Moralia, In it, Basil reviews all the 
different charismata that Christians might possess Concerning 
the wide-ranging applicability of this text, Fedwick adds that the 
Moralia was a text intended “for the use of all A similar sentiment 
is expressed even more forcefully by Rousseau, who not only argues 
that the Moralia “is an address to the widest possible audience,” but 
also that “we have here a blueprint for the life of the Church as a 
whole. The point is universally acknowledged: Moralia provides 

us with the essence of Basils ecclesiology.”^^ Furthermore, the 
relevance of the Moralia is also emphasized by Fedwick s argument 
that this text “constitutes a kind of scriptural vade mecum for the 
use of all, but particularly the leaders of the word.”^^ If the Moralia 
functioned as a guidebook and reference tool for clergy and laity 
alike in Basils day, it represents a significant resource for us from 
which we can glean principles that can be thoughtfully applied to 
contemporary situations.^^ As we shall see, Basils interpretation of 
scriptural principles as they pertain to the specific duties of clergy, 
to the reciprocity between clergy and laity, and to the duties of all 
Christians regardless of ecclesiastical rank are particularly helpful in 
understanding the proper function of the Church. 


13 The Church and the Chansma of Leadership, 98. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Basil of Caesarea, 228 and 232 respectively. 

16 The Church and the Charisma, 98, emphasis mine, '^Vade mecumH* is best understood 
here as meaning “guidebook.” 

17 Consider also Rousseaus moving assessment that the Moralia “is indeed a document 
of engagement, of commitment, which then proceeds to describe the fulfillment im¬ 
plied. It concludes by returning to fundamentals: love, the sense of God’s presence, the 
expectation of judgment, the experience of nature’s restoration in paradise.” {Basil of 
Caesarea, 231). 
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The Moralia and Chari$m: Rule 60 

Basil structures his Moralia so as to provide a complete picture of 
Church life derived entirely from the New Testament. Each rule 
(opo^) consists of a sentence or two distilling a significant principle 
from the several gospel and/or epistle texts that make up the bulk 
of the Moralia, The first nineteen rules, for example, deal with 
repentance—the beginning of Christian life. Rules 20 and 21 
concern baptism and the eucharist, the sacraments of initiation, 
and thereafter Rules 22-69 concern the proper conduct of church 
members in general. Towards the end of this section. Rule 60 
demonstrates Basils understanding of charism, which is itself 
directly tied to his vision of proper ecclesial order and authority.^^ In 
this passage, Basil draws together several New Testament passages 
to conclude: 

That since the gifts of the Spirit are different, and neither 
is one able to receive all nor all the same gifts, each should 
abide with sobriety and gratitude in the gift given him, and all 
should be harmonious with one another in the love of Christ, 
as members in a body. So that he who is inferior in gifts should 
not despair of himself in comparison with him that excels, nor 
should the greater despise the less. For those who are divided 
and at variance with one another deserve to perish. 

Three concepts in this passage are essential to Basils vision of the 
Church. First and foremost, the gifts and roles in the Church, 
though different, function together to constitute the body of Christ 
and thus they must function harmoniously through love and not be 
a source of division. Indeed, five of the eight passages that Basil uses 
to compose the chapter of Scripture that supports Rule 

60 make no specific reference to charism, but are focused solely on 
the importance of unity in the Church and the dangers of dissension 
and conflict. Because dissention inhibits the Church’s ability to 

18 Thus Fedwick writes, “The context for the whole section [Mor. 70-80] concerned 
with the varied forms of Christian ministration is provided by [Mor. 60] which deals 
with the notion of Christian charisma.” {The Church and the Charisma, 39 n.lO). 

19 Mt 12:25, Gal 5:15 Jn 17:20-21, Acts 4:32, and 1 Cor 1:10. 
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function properly as the body of Christ, Basil uses particularly harsh 
language reminiscent of these New Testament passages, saying 
“those who are divided and at variance with one another deserve 
to perish.” Furthermore, the fact that Basil devotes the majority of 
the scriptural passages that he supplies in support of Rule 60 to the 
subject of unity suggests that he is particularly concerned with the 
irony that the gifts bestowed for the benefit of the Church can easily 
become a threat to its unity. 

This concern is especially important in light of Basils second 
main point in Rule 60—the Church is made up of members that 
have very significant differences in gifts bestowed upon them by 
God, and no individual member is capable of possessing all of the 
gifts. These gifts are granted by the Spirit, not by human beings, 
which suggests that the different roles the members of the Church 
possess are ordained by God. To support this aspect of Rule 60, Basil 
includes the words of St Paul, “For just as the body is one and has 
many members, and all the members of the body, though many, are 
one body, so it is with Christ. For by one Spirit we were all baptized 
into one body—^Jews or Greeks, slaves or free—and all were made 
to drink of one Spirit.”^^ This emphasizes how each member of the 
Christian community is a member of a body in which the differences 
in gifts are analogous to the differences between members (or 
organs) in a physical body. Just as each organ in a human body must 
work together, each member must recognize that his or her gift is 
to be used to manifest the one life of the Spirit, by which all of the 
members constitute one body. 

Third, Basil stresses that inferiority and superiority in gifting can 
neither be a cause of despair among the members of the Church 
nor of disdain between one member and another. Because the Spirit 

20 On the importance of Rule 60 in Basils understanding of ecclesial order, Fedwick 
writes, “The Pauline analogy of the church as a charismatic body leads Basil to envis¬ 
age the ecclesiastical community as an organic structure. Holding first place among 
the members of a body is mutual harmony, love, and unity. The opoloyia of human 
and especially of Christian unity is linked in Basil with the “confession” of the need 
for interdependence and fellowship ” {The Church and the Chansma, 41). 

21 1 Cor 12:12-13. All biblical quotations are RSV unless otherwise noted. 
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gives each of the gifts for the specific purpose of the proper function 
of the Church, it might be accurately said that even more important 
than the gifts themselves is that the members who possess these gifts 
live harmoniously together through love. Accordingly, Basil cites 
Phil 2:2-4, in which Paul entreats the Philippians to "complete my 
joy by being of the same mind, having the same love, being in full 
accord and of one mind. Do nothing from selfishness or conceit, 
but in humility count others better than yourselves. Let each of 
you look not only to his own interests, but also to the interests of 
others.” This passage again clarifies that true unity is not simply a 
unity of opinion, but is one of love. There is therefore no room for 
selfishness or conceit; instead, all relationships must be guided by 
humility, regardless of whether one is "superior” or "inferior” in 
gifting (as Basil puts it). In addition, Paul commands that no matter 
what an individual s gifting or role in the Church may be, it is that 
person s duty to care for the interests of others, including those with 
different gifts/roles. Each of these points is probably best summed 
up through Basils inclusion of Rom 12:3-6, which reads: 

For by the grace given to me I bid every one among you not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think, but to 
think with sober judgment, each according to the measure of 
faith which God has assigned him. For as in one body we have 
many members and all the members do not have the same 
function, so we, though many, are one body in Christ, and 
individually members one of another. Having gifts that differ 
according to the grace given to us, let us use them. 

Perhaps more than any of the other passages Basil cites, this one 
expresses the fullness of what he means to convey with Rule 60. In it 
we see both the stress on unity through the body of Christ imagery 
and an admonition to not think of oneself too highly. What is 
further highlighted here is that Paul emphasizes that the individual 
gifts and even faith itself is "assigned” by God through his grace. The 
gifts come from God, are undeserved, and therefore—as long as one 
thinks with “sober judgment”—it is impossible for despair, disdain, 
pride, or any other detrimental trait to creep into the body through 
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the exercise of charismata. In short, Rule 60 reminds the reader that 
the gifts that God gives are, quite simply, that God gives. 

Neither Rule 60 nor the biblical passages Basil cites specifically 
deal with the concept of authority, but they are definitively 
connected to order in the Church. If clerical leadership is understood 
as a gift from God, as it appears Basil understands it, it is necessary 
to remember that such charism is merely one among many types 
of gifts in the Church.^^ Moreover, the idea that no individual 
member can possess all of the gifts is a reminder that although 
clergy possess the charism of leadership, the totality of spiritual gifts 
cannot be localized in the clergy. In addition, Basils requirement 
that all members of the Church must work in harmony with each 
other regardless of their specific gifts implies that those granted the 
charism of leadership, the clergy, cannot dominate followers in an 
authoritarian way. At the same time, however, it also suggests that 
the laity cannot be fractious or stubbornly insubordinate. Instead, 
this rule indicates that both clergy and laity have important roles to 
fulfill and that both leadership and obedience must be exercised in 
mutual love in the activity of the Spirit. Especially applicable is the 
reminder in Phil 2:2-4 to look to the interests of others. This implies 
that clergy must be sensitive to and discerning of the interests of 
the laity because they are entrusted with looking out for them as 
leaders. Clergy should actively seek to know not only the concerns 
of their flock regarding the life of a specific community, but should 
be acquainted with and looking out for their needs, hopes, and 
desires in all of life. On the other hand, this also means that the laity 
have the duty to have the same attitude toward the interests of their 
clergy. The laity are called to recognize the difficulties of leadership, 
to see that clergy are human beings with personal interests and have 
their own strengths and shortcomings. The laity not only need to be 
understanding, but should be ready to exercise, in love, the gifts God 
has given them to the aid of their clergy. Finally, Basils admonition 
towards those “superior” and “inferior” in gifts indicates that 

22 Fedwick, The Church and the Chansma, 42 In this book, Fedwick demonstrates that 
throughout Basils corpus Church leadership is understood as a charism 
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those with clerical orders should never believe that their gifting in 
leadership makes them inherently greater than anyone else. In like 
manner, laypersons should never despair of not having the charism 
of leadership as if this makes them spiritually inferior or inadequate. 
Rather, Rule 60 calls both groups to remember that God has called 
them to function together in a harmonious way and that, like the 
various organs in a body, they need orderly function with each other 
for life itself 

The Moralia and the Duties of Clergy: Rule 70 

With Rule 70, the Moralia begins to focus on specific charisms in 
the Church and it is in Rule 70 that Basil lays out his vision of the 
duties of the clergy. Significantly, the phrases he most commonly 
uses to describe the bishop or priest are “he who is entrusted with 
the word of the Lord s teaching,”^^ and “the minister of the word” 
(tov TtpogaTWTa tov \oyov)7^ Indeed, throughout Basils corpus, 
the word Ttpoearcix; (in its various forms) is the most common term 
Basil employs for the leader of a church community.^^ Fedwick 
notes that it is “ordinarily used to denote the act rather than the 
office of ‘leading,’ ‘presiding,’ and by extension, of ‘protecting,’ 
‘caring for,”’ and can apply to both ecclesial and ascetic leaders,^^ 
As such, the term iipoBaTchq is flexible and easily applicable to 
different leadership contexts within the Church. Also important 
is Fedwick’s argument that, in Basil’s writings, TtpoecrTOx; might “be 
best translated not as ‘leader’ but as ‘leader who cares’ or as ‘leader 
in the care for others.’”^^ It further implies that the authority of a 
TtposcTTax; has its place within the order of the Church—his role is 
to “minister” the authority of the “word” or gospel. 

23 This point is made eloquently in Fedwick, The Church and the Charisma, 41. “The 
Church’s life and growth (“edification”) are ensured through the mutual cooperation 
of Its members in the exercise and participation of the individual charismata.” 

24 Mor. 70.7. Cf 70.3, and 70.28. 

25 Mor. 70.10,70.11,70.12,70.20,70.22,70.24,70.37. 

26 Fedwick, The Church and the Charisma, 47. 

27 Ibid., n.44. 

28 Fedwick, “The Function of the OposaTco^ in the Earliest Christian Koivovia,” Recher- 
ches de JheologieAncienne etMedievale 48 (1981): 13. 
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For Basil, the teaching function of the TTpoeaTcoc; is comprehensive 
and carries with it an extraordinary degree of responsibility. Basil 
makes clear that this means teaching “all that is ordered by the Lord 
in the gospel and through His apostles, and whatsoever is consistent 
with this” {Mor. 70.6). Each of the four biblical passages that Basil 
incorporates under this section sheds light on its meaning. First of 
all, Basil submits the Great Commission of Mt 28:19-20 in which 
Christ emphasizes that the Church’s duty is to “make disciples” by 
incorporating them into the community through baptism and by 
“teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you.” The 
TTpoecrro)^ therefore must teach all that Christ has commanded 
for his concern is in building disciples who actually obey all of 
his commands. For a church leader to fail to teach any of Christ’s 
commands thus amounts to betrayal of the gospel, which in turn 
disrupts the order of the Church and inhibits the rest of the 
community’s ability to fulfill the gospel. Second, Basil quotes Acts 
16:4, presumably as evidence that anything decided by the apostles 
is also authoritative and must be faithfully taught, just as Paul and 
his companions faithfully taught the decisions of the Jerusalem 
Council (Acts 15) to the communities they established. Third, and 
perhaps most enlightening, is Basil’s excerpt of 1 Tim 6:2-4, in 
which Paul commands Timothy: 

Teach and urge these duties. If any one teaches otherwise and 
does not agree with the sound words of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the teaching which accords with godliness, he is puffed 
up with conceit, he knows nothing; he has a morbid craving 
for controversy and for disputes about words, which produce 
envy, dissension, slander [etc.]. 

Of note in this passage is that the Christian leader’s duty is not only 
to agree with the teachings of Christ, but also with the “teaching 
which accords with godliness,” which in Basil’s phraseology in 70.6 
is the duty to teach “whatsoever is consistent with” the gospel and 
apostolic teachings. By including this passage, Basil reminds his 
reader that a cleric’s duty is not only to teach what is specifically 
spelled out in the gospel, but to be one who truly understands its 
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spirit and godliness, and faithfully teaches these as well. To not do 
so, Basil expresses through the words of St Paul, is the mark of a 
conceited and ignorant leader. Finally, Titus 2:1, despite its brevity, 
demands that the TTpoecrxco; “teach what befits sound doctrine,” 
which further reinforces the idea that not only what is specifically 
delineated in the gospel, but also all that which accords with it, 
must be instructed by the 7rp08(JTc6(;. Considered together, 70.6 and 
its supporting scriptural passages demonstrate that a priest must 
be one who, in relating to his congregation, can courageously bear 
witness to the gospel and everything that accords with it.^^ 

For Basil, this in turn means that the TTpoeaxcoc; must bear witness 
to anything and everything that is involved in serving God because 
he is responsible for their souls {Mon 70.7). Basil derives this 
responsibility primarily from passages in Acts in which Paul declares 
himself innocent of his hearers’ blood because he has fulfilled his 
duty in preaching the truth to them.^^ Although these passages have 
an evangelical context distinct from the ecclesial context of 70.7 
(i.e., Paul is speaking to noO'Christian audiences who have rejected 
the gospel), Basils point in including them here still appears valid. 
This is because Paul conveys the idea that he who possesses the truth 
has the responsibility to proclaim it to others who then become 
responsible for themselves before God. As such the TTpogarox; bears 
the same grave responsibility toward his congregation as Paul did 
in his ministry to the Gentiles. Because he bears this responsibility, 
he must boldly teach all people the ways of God, even in the face 
of persecution {Mor. 70.13). Basil accordingly, through the words 
of Christ, reminds the leader to “not fear those who kill the body 
but cannot kill the soul; rather fear him who can destroy both 
soul and body in hell” so that he will be able to “utter in the light” 
and “proclaim upon the housetops” what Christ has taught. As an 
example of such self-denying courage in action, Basil presents us 

29 Fedwick, The Church and the Chansma, 85. Fedwick further argues here that min¬ 
ister of the word must “the leader of the word to be the eye and the lips on behalf of 
the other members of the body of Christ ” 

30 Acts 18 5-6; 20:26-27. 
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with Paul in Acts 20:24, who declares, “I do not account my life 
of any value nor as precious to myself, if only I may accomplish 
my course and the ministry which I received from the Lord Jesus, 
to testify to the gospel of the grace of God ” The ideal TTpogorox; 
is accordingly one who, like Paul, sees his life as having no value 
other than continually fulfilling his ministry by bearing witness to 
the gospel.^^ 

This humbling responsibility necessitates that the Ttpoecrroi^ must 
furthermore teach even his enemies with a humble spirit {Mor, 
70.32). Basil sees such humble leadership reflected by Christ in 
his fulfillment of the prophetic words, “He will not wrangle or cry 
aloud, nor will any one hear his voice in the streets; he will not break a 
bruised reed or quench a smoldering wick...” (Mt 12:19-20). From 
this passage we may infer that Basil believes the 7rpoga'Tc5(;, although 
he must be bold and courageous in proclaiming the gospel, can 
never be domineering or aggressive, because he should never act in a 
way that ultimately “breaks” or “quenches” any Christians spiritual 
life. Furthering his point, Basil also provides an excerpt from 2 Tim 
2:24-26 which points out that: 

the Lord s servant must not be quarrelsome but kindly to every 
one, an apt teacher, forbearing, correcting his opponents with 
gentleness. God may perhaps grant that they will repent and 
come to know the truth, and they may escape from the snare 
of the devil, after being captured by him to do his will. 

The duty to be “kindly to every one” and to correct “opponents 
with gentleness” is of course no easy task, yet the latter portion of 
this passage brings together the theological rationales mentioned 
above. The TtposcjTax; possesses a great responsibility over the souls 
of the people, and, although he can do nothing in and of himself 
to ensure their salvation, he must behave with the gentleness and 
humility that God will perhaps use to bring those who are in error 
into the truth.^^ 

31 Fedwick, The Church and the Chansma, 48-49. 

32 Thus Fedwick writes, “His [the Ttpoeo'TWt;] mission is not to subdue souls to God by 
his words but to ‘prepare the people to fall under Christ.’ He should not be the leader 
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Basil nevertheless believes that the qualities of gentleness and 
humility, despite the connotations of weakness that such character 
traits may have today, in no way cause or allow the 'KpoecrTox; to 
mitigate his message or become obsequious to the whims or desires 
of his congregation. Thus, he claims, “that we must not use the 
word of teaching in an ostentatious or huckstering way, flattering 
the hearers, and satisfying our own pleasures or needs; but we must 
be such men as speak for the glory of God in His presence” {Mor, 
70.23). From the biblical passages that Basil incorporates, it appears 
that he is particularly concerned to ensure that the Ttpoeo'TCOc; always 
remembers that his authority is his witness to the authority of God 
in Christ—not an authority he bears within himself Poignantly, 
Basil quotes Christ s words to the apostles regarding the religious 
elite of his day: 

They do all their deeds to be seen by men; for they make their 
phylacteries broad and their fringes long, and they love the 
place of honor at feasts and the best seats in the synagogues, 
and salutations in the market places, and being called rabbi 
by men. But you are not to be called rabbi, for you have one 
teacher, and you are all brethren. And call no man your father 
on earth, for you have one Father, who is in heaven. Neither be 
called masters, for you have one master, the Christ.^^ 

Basils inclusion of these words of Christ under Rule 70.23 serves 
powerfully to emphasize to the npoearox; that his authority is 
nothing other than faithfully bearing witness to Christ s authority. 
The TTposcTTcoi;, although he came to be respectfully addressed as 
“teacher,” “father,” and “master,” in various contexts, is reminded 
that there is only one who is truly teacher, father, and master. Basil 
reinforces his point with another gospel quote: “He who speaks on 
his own authority seeks his own glory; but he who seeks the glory of 
him who sent him is true, and in him there is no falsehood.”^^ This 

who forces the Word to take possession of the heart but one who prepares the soul 
to surrender to the commandments and the will of God in a voluntary fashion” {The 
Church and the Charisma, 87). 

33 Mt 23:5-10. 

34 Jn7:18. 
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quote not only reiterates the principles found in the passage before 
it, but, in this context, further develops that the TTpoearox; cannot 
be one who is concerned with personal glory or with bolstering 
any authority specifically proper to himself apart from his ministry 
in Christ. In keeping with these principles, Basil also forcefully 
pronounces a startling assessment of the Trposo'TcJx; who acts toward 
his congregation as a sycophant, thus failing to “declare Gods will 
boldly.” Such leaders, Basil relates, “no longer have the Lord for 
their master” {Mor. 70.30).^^ Basil notes that Christ himself asked 
“How can you believe, who receive glory from one another and do 
not seek the glory that comes from the only God?” and that St Paul 
argued, '‘Am I now seeking the favor of men, or of God? Or am I 
trying to please men? If I were still pleasing men, I should not be a 
servant of Christ,”^^ When Christ questions the belief of him who 
seeks human glory, and St Paul is willing to disqualify himself if he 
were he a pleaser of men, Basils evaluation of the obsequious leader 
appears to be little more than straightforward exegesis. 

Although in Basils vision the primary duty of the TTpoecrrox; is to 
bear witness to the gospel, this is by no means restricted to formally 
teaching the gospel in a pedagogical context. Rather, Basil sees the 
ministerial role as not merely instructive, but also as exemplary. 
This exemplary duty is of such magnitude that, in Rule 70.9, Basil 
actually places limitations on what the TTpoecrrco^ obliges others to 
do by articulating that “it is unlawful to put constraint upon others 
to do what a man has not done himself.” Here again, Basil warns the 
Christian leader against becoming like the religious elite of Christ s 
day; his sole scriptural support is Christs “woe” delivered to the 
religious leaders: “For you load men with burdens hard to bear, and 
you yourselves do not touch the burdens with one of your fingers.”^^ 

35 Fedwick elaborates, “Should the leader of the word depart from this standard [the 
Gospel] and introduce into the message fabrications of his own, he would no lon¬ 
ger have the Lord as his master. Any leader who does not teach the will of God as 
revealed in the Scriptures is ‘false witness of God’ (y£uSo[.iapTi); tou 0£ou) and is 
‘sacrilegious’ (IspocnAo^)” {The Church and the Chansma, 83-84). 

36 Jn 5.44 and Gal 1.10 respectively. 

37 Lk 11:46. 
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The responsible TTpogarco; must instead always practice what he 
preaches, making “himself an example to others of every good 
thing” {Mot. 70.10). Basil here employs what some might consider 
suspiciously flexible exegesis in that he is apparently unable to derive 
this particular duty of the from any biblical passage that 

specifically states this principle. Instead, he brings together passages 
in which Christ admonishes his followers to fulfill his commands 
and in which Paul cites himself as providing an example.^^ Although 
one might raise an objection to Basils requirement in 70.10 on 
the charge of dubious exegesis, it is important to remember the 
above principle cited and supported by Basil that “whatsoever is 
consistent” with the gospel must be followed. In light of this tenet, 
it is easier to see the logic behind Basils scriptural support for 70.10. 

In addition to teaching and maintaining a consistent example, 
Basil also believes that the Ttpoecrrco^ must be one who cares deeply 
and thoroughly for each person entrusted to him. In particular, he 
has the duty “to show great affection for those he teaches and to 
care for them in every way with all earnestness, persevering in his 
teaching, both in public and private, even unto death if necessary” 
{Mor, 70.19). The last clause is not hyperbole for Basil; this truly 
weighty burden of responsibility is even more fully conveyed 
through the Scriptures he chooses. In quoting John 10:11, for 
example, Basil implies that the good Trposo-Tco; “lays down his 
life for his sheep” following the paradigm of Christ s crucifixion. 
Likewise, Basil expresses that the Tipoeardx; should work “night and 
day” for his people and provides two examples of the Apostle Paul 
doing so.^^ Furthermore, Basil articulates that the “[minister of the 
word] should be merciful and compassionate, especially toward 
those whose souls are afflicted” {Mor. 70.20). Although the phrase 
“whose souls are afflicted” is somewhat nebulous on its own, two 
of the passages upon which Basil is reflecting help clarify that he 
means to indicate those in great spiritual need either because of a 

38 Mt 11:28-29; Jn 13:12-14; Acts 20:35; 1 Cor 11:1; and 1 Tim 4:12. 

39 Acts 20:7-31; IThess 2:9. 
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decadent lifestyle or simply a lack of guidance.'^^ These Scriptures 
thus bolster Basils claim that the TtposaTCo^ is not merely called to 
minister also to lost and sinful people, but that such people are 
those especially due his compassionate guidance. In addition to 
these spiritual needs, Basil claims that leaders in the Church must 
also be attentive to the physical needs of their congregants {Mor, 
70.21). As evidence for this claim, Basil appeals to the example of 
Christ in feeding hungry multitudes and healing lepers, as well as 
the example of the apostles in caring for widows.^^ Each of these 
examples indicates that, for Basil, a true TTpoecTTCo; is one who cares 
for the whole person in accordance with the gospel, and is not 
merely a teacher of the intellectual truths of that gospel."^^ 

Basil also spells out the impossibility of a 'Trpcso'Tci; becoming an 
abusive leader or even an authoritarian figure, instead expressing 
that he must practice what might be appropriately called servant 
leadership, a “leader who never ceases to be a servant.”^^ In a 
particularly powerful admonition, Basil declares, “[The minister of 
the word] must not abuse his power to insult those who are under 
him, nor even exalt himself over them, but must rather use his rank 
as an opportunity for practicing humility towards them” {Mor. 
70.24). The absolute imperative that the TtposcrTco^ conduct himself 
according to this rule is startlingly emphasized by the first scriptural 
excerpt Basil furnishes, in which Christ warns his apostles: 

Who then is the faithful and wise servant, whom his master 
has set over his household, to give them their food at the 
proper time ? Blessed is that servant whom his master when 
he comes will find so doing. Truly, I say to you, he will set 
him over all his possessions. But if that wicked servant says to 

40 Mt 9:11-13; 9:36. 

41 Mt 15:32; Mk 1:40-41; and Acts 6:1-3 respectively. 

42 Emphasizing this point, Fedwick observes that “leaders are not only to instruct in 
and lead their disciples towards what befits each but their function is also to provide 
constant assistance to every member of the Christian community entrusted to their 
care [Mor. 70.16-21]. Tie father-child relationship also involves the function of car¬ 
ing for (spiritually and materially) and of protecting the community from all possible 
dangers to which it may be exposed.” {The Church and the ChartsmUy 78.) 

43 Ibid., 86. 
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himself, ‘My master is delayed,’ and begins to beat his fellow 
servants, and eats and drinks with the drunken, the master of 
that servant will come on a day when he does not expect him 
and at an hour that he does not know, and will punish him, 
and cut him in pieces and put him with the hypocrites; there 
men will weep and gnash their teeth.^ 

Most immediately apparent from Basil s use of this passage is that 
the destiny of the oppressive or despotic TTpogcrrox; is worse than 
the perdition of the ordinary ‘‘hypocrite ” Basil leaves no room for 
interpreting humble leadership as optional or as merely ideal, for 
the very salvation of the “minister of the word” is at stake. Also clear 
in this passage is that the TTpogcrrox; is himself merely a slave {hovXoq) 
whom the master has granted to take care of the other slaves for 
a time, a concept that Basil develops with the remaining biblical 
passages he draws together in this chapter of Rule 70. Basil first 
incorporates Christ s example of servant leadership as displayed in 
his washing of the disciples’ feet and his command to them that they 
“also ought to wash one another’s feet.”^^ Lest this be interpreted 
merely as a command for those in leadership to serve each other, 
Basil also reminds his reader of Christ’s differentiation between 
secular leadership and leadership in the kingdom of God: 

The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them; and those 
in authority over them are called benefactors. But not so with 
you; rather let the greatest among you become as the youngest, 
and the leader as one who serves. For which is the greater, one 
who sits at table, or one who serves ? Is it not the one who sits at 
table? But I am among you as one who serves. 

Christ manifests his authority as a servant and explicitly states 
that anyone who wishes to be a leader must be a servant. This, of 
course, does not vitiate any of what Basil has also stated about the 
boldness that the upoedTox; must possess. In other words, one might 
rightly say that it is necessary that the Christian leader manifest his 
leadership as a servant, yet at the same time never be servile. 

44 Mt 24:45-51. 

45 Jn 13:13-14. 
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What ultimately emerges from the many chapters of Rule 70 
is that the authority of the Trposarco; rests in his being entrusted 
to teach and embody the gospel for the purpose of, as Basil so 
eloquently puts it, bringing “all to a perfect man, to the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ, yet each in his own order’’ {Mor, 
70.31). In other words, “The function of the leader of the word is 
to lead his disciples to the Word. Thus he could better be described 
as the leader to the Word than ^^the Word.”^^ He must therefore 
recognize that “the improvement of those entrusted to him is 
the special and chief work of the business entrusted to him” {Mor. 
70.11). All the while, however, the 7rpo£crTCt)(; must always recognize 
that any such success is not a result of his own talents but is entirely 
the work of God {Mor. 70.27). In sum, the authority of a irpoearchq 
is nothing other than the authority to guide the people of God to 
salvation through his teaching of the word, his humble example, 
and his living out the gospel in the way he treats his people.^^ It is 
not the authority to domineer or wield power over them and his 
salvation is itself dependent upon his humble and compassionate 
ministry to them, but is a position of leadership intended to create 
an orderly following of Christ’s one authority. 

The Moralia and the Duties of the Laity: Rule 72 

Naturally, this raises a serious question about the very real 
possibility that the 7rpo6O'TC0(; could be either willfully or accidentally 
misrepresenting the gospel either in word, in deed, or in both. Basil 
apparently recognizes this possibility and suggests the necessity of 
what might best be described as reciprocity between the teacher 
of the word and his hearers in discerning the gospel’s authority. 
Thus, Basil concludes Rule 70 by drawing from two instances 


46 Fedwick, The Church and the Chansma, 86, emphasis original. 

47 Rousseau notes that the Moralias summation of the duties of the “bishop and priest” 
are identical to that of Basils Ascettcon: “The clergy must teach by example; they 
must show affection and sympathy, they must practice humility and poverty Every 
element of significance that we discovered in the Ascettcon has its brief and succinct 
counterpart m thcMoraha” {Basil of Caesarea, 231). 
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of St Paul appealing to his communities’ judgment'^^ to issue the 
following warning: “[The minister of the word] must do and say 
everything with great circumspection and judgment, aiming at 
pleasing God, since he must be judged and borne witness to by the 
very people who are entrusted to him” {Mon 7037). This suggests 
reciprocity between clergy and laity such that Rousseau claims this 
passage indicates that “ministers of [the] word are subject to the 
judgment of those whom they address,”^^ and Fedwick asserts that 
“the proclaimer who is the judging eye of the community has to be 
prepared to stand scrutiny and judgment ‘by the very people who 
are entrusted to him.’”^® 

These arguments are substantiated by Rule 72 in which Basil’s 
elaboration focuses on the duties of “hearers,” or the laity. Here, 
Basil develops what we have already seen in 70.37 by stating that 
“such hearers as have been instructed in the Scriptures should test 
what their teachers say, and receive what agrees with the Scriptures 
but reject what disagrees; and sternly decline dealings with those 
who persist in such teachings” {Mon 72.1). Rather than supplying 
New Testament passages that explicitly speak of “hearers” judging 
their teachers, Basil provides four texts that together express a 
theological rationale for why the hearers have the right to judge 
their teachers. First, he quotes Christ when he warns, “if your eye 
causes you to sin pluck it out and throw it away,” which suggests 
that a Tcposcrrax; whose teaching is unfaithful to the gospel should 
be rejected lest he cause one to fall into sin.^^ Likewise, he provides 
Christ’s admonition that “he who does not enter the sheepfold by 
the door ... is a thief and a robber” and that “a stranger they will 
not follow, but they will flee from him, for they do not know the 
voice of strangers,” which also implies that anyone who speaks a 
message foreign to that of Christ should not be followed.^^ Third, 
Basil reminds us that even the apostle Paul did not claim authority 

48 Acts 20:18-23; IThess 2:10-11. 

49 Basil of Caesarea, 231 

50 The Church and the Charisma, 86. 

51 Me 18:7,9. 

52 Jnl0:l,5. 
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simply on the basis of his apostolic office, but instead instructed the 
Galatians that “even if we, or an angel from heaven, should preach 
to you a gospel contrary to that which we preached to you, let him 
be accursedFinally, Basil also quotes Pauls explicit instructions 
to “not despise prophesying, but test everything; hold fast what 
is good, abstain from every form of evil.”^'^ The “hearers” must 
therefore “test everything” always making certain that what they 
are taught in fact accords with the gospel This suggests, however, 
that the “hearers” (laity) also have a great responsibility—Basil 
expects them to have extensive familiarity with the Scriptures so 
that they are able to test and recognize genuine scriptural teaching. 
There is thus a reciprocal relationship between clergy and laity: just 
as the function of the TTposarco^ is teaching and bearing witness to 
the gospel, so also the laity s role in testing that witness must be 
grounded in knowledge of the gospel both in word and in deed.^^ 
For Basil, this duty to test what the teacher is saying is not 
restricted to literate people who are well-versed in the Scriptures. 
Instead, Basil maintains, “Those who have little knowledge of 
Scripture should recognize the stamp of sanctity in the fruits of the 
Spirit, and should receive those that show them, but reject those 
that do not” {Mor, 72.2). Basils stance here is not surprising, given 
that he has already required embodiment of the gospel from the 
7rpoe(JTc6(; in Rule 70.^^ By quoting Christ s warning to his disciples 
to “beware of false prophets,” and to “know them by their fruits,” 
Basil implies that those clergy who do not bear the fruit of the 
gospel are in reality false prophets.^^ He also notes that the Apostle 

53 Gal 1:8. 

54 1 Thess 5:20-22. 

55 On p. 125 of The Ascetic Works of St Basil, W.K.L. Clarke argues, “Hie inculcation of 
private judgment is surprising in a 4th century Father, but is explained by the condi¬ 
tions prevailing at the time of writing, when so many of the custodians of Church 
doctrine had been led astray by innovations which to [Basils] mind were unscrip- 
tural.” While this is plausible, it in no way vitiates the principles Basil expresses in 
Rule 72, since they would apply equally m any situation where leaders were betraying 
scriptural principles. 

56 Fedwick, The Church and the Charisma, 87. 

57 Mt7:15-16. 
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Paul exhorts, “Brethren, join in imitating me, and mark those who 
so live as you have an example in us,” thus reinforcing that a leader 
who recognizes the gospel as the locus of ecclesial authority will 
naturally be an embodiment of it.^^ Again, this places on the laity 
the responsibility of recognizing what the fruit of the Spirit looks 
like, even if they are not literate or learned in scriptural texts. Thus, 
in granting the laity the duty to test the spiritual fruit of their leaders, 
Basil also gives them the responsibility of genuinely knowing what 
the Christian life should look like. 

However, Basil makes clear that such ability to test and reject the 
leadership of the TTpogcrrox; is entirely grounded in analysis of the 
scriptural and spiritual content of his teaching (and the living out 
of his teaching). Otherwise, the teaching is absolutely authoritative. 
Accordingly, Basil can make the powerful assertion that those leaders 
who properly express the message of the gospel should be received 
“as if they were the Lord, to the glory of Him Who sent them, Jesus 
Christ our Lord” {Mon 72.3). Basil then supplies three separate gospel 
passages that record Christ as saying to his disciples, “he who receives 
you, receives me” and also notes that the apostle Paul commends the 
Galatians for receiving him “as an angel of God, as Jesus Christ.”^^ 
Moreover, he warns that rejecting faithful teachers of the gospel is 
tantamount to “dishonor[ing] not only them but also Him Who 
sent them, and incur [s] worse condemnation than the dwellers in 
Sodom and Gomorrah” {Mor, 72.4). The frightening condemnation 
predicted here by Basil is confirmed by the first scriptural passage he 
provides in which Christ declares to the apostles, “If any one will not 
receive you or listen to your words ... it shall be more tolerable on 
the day of judgment for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah than for 
that town.”^^ Similarly, Basil quotes Luke 10:16 where Christ says, 
“he who rejects you rejects me,” and demonstrates how Paul took this 
same position when he argued that whoever disregards authoritative 
teaching, “disregards not man but God, who gives his Holy Spirit to 

58 Phil 3.17. 

59 Mt 10:40; Jn 13:20; Lk 10:16, and Gal 4:14 respectively. 

60 Mt 10:14-15. 
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you That Basil holds this position at the same time he maintains the 
duty of the laity to always test their teachers should not be surprising. 
Indeed, these two ideas are consistent; both are of the same fabric. 
For if the “minister of the word” is accurately bearing witness to the 
gospel, then he bears witness to Christ and the authority by which he 
speaks is not his own, but is Christ s. Thus, the laity have the duty to 
test the clergy, but must recognize that if their teaching is true, it is 
Christ s teaching and obedience is not optional.^^ Basils view then is 
that the teaching of the TTpogarc!)^ is absolutely authoritative inasmuch 
as it is grounded in the absolutely authoritative gospel, but that the 
laity always retains the duty to thoughtfully and sensitively check 
what is being taught against the witness of the gospel. 

After setting forth regulations on the manner in which “hearers” 
must obey their leaders and the conditions under which they must 
question them, Basil closes Rule 72 by expressing two general duties 
of “hearers.” The first is “that we should accept the teaching of the 
Lords commandments as winning eternal life and the Kingdom 
of heaven, and zealously labor at it, though it may seem toilsome” 
{Mor, 72.5); and the second is simply that we should accept rebuke 
as healing to our souls {Mor. 72.6). Basil indicates that this is 
implied by John 5:24, in which Christ declares that “he who hears 
my word ... has eternal life,” and by Acts 14:21-22 where Paul and 
Barnabas admonish their followers that “through many tribulations 
we must enter the kingdom of God.” He also quotes both Christ 
and Paul in supporting the necessity of rebuke for spiritual health.^^ 
Though these may seem basic and uneventful duties, one can argue 
that this is exactly Basils point. The Christian life is ultimately 
about acceptance of the will of God and the struggle to embody it. 
This is the specific duty of every Christian, for it should be noted 
at this point that every Christian, whether clergy or laity, is in the 
position of “hearer” in regards to Christ and to those Christ has 

61 lThess4:8. 

62 On this point, it is important to consider Rousseaus observation that when Basil 
speaks of obedience in the Momha it is “chiefly as a guarantee of true illumination.” 
{Basil of Caesarea^ 229). See for example, Mor, 18.6. 

63 Mt 18:15; 2 Cor 7:8-10; Titus T3. 
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set over them. While there is a distinction of order and function 
within the Church s collective struggle to submit to the gospel, this 
distinction does not alter the fact that layman and patriarch alike lie 
under the authority of that gospel. 

The Conclusion of the Moralia; Images ofEcclesial Authority 
and Order 

A brief look at the conclusion of the Moralia will serve as a fitting 
conclusion to this article, since in his conclusion (Rule 80) Basil 
sets forth several scriptural images of the roles of leaders in the 
Church as well as the roles of all Christians. Concerning leaders, 
Basils imagery roughly breaks down into envisioning the clergy in 
three primary roles—that oiguides, healers, and laborers. The clergy 
are guides in that Basil describes them as “heralds of the Kingdom 
of heaven,” “a rule of piety,” “an eye in the body,” and “shepherds 
of the sheep of Christ {Mon 80.13-16).‘^'^ These images sum up all 
that Basil has previously said in the Moralia\ the authority of the 
'Kpoecrrcoq derives from his role in announcing what the destination 
of the Church is, providing a personal example of how to live, 
exercising vision, and guiding the people as a shepherd tending to 
someone else s sheep. Also significant is Basils description of clergy 
as healers by calling them “doctors,” and “fathers and nurses” {Mor. 
80.17-18). In so doing, he indicates that the clergy are to look after 
the spiritual health of the rest of the people. As a doctor s authority 
lies in his bearing witness to the proper physical cures that medical 
science dictates, so also clerical authority lies in bearing witness to 
the spiritual cure of the soul that the gospel dictates. Finally, Basil 
envisions the clergy as “Gods fellow workers,” “planters of Gods 
branches,” and “builders of Gods temple” {Mon 80.19-21). As 
such, their function is to facilitate the growth and up-building of 
God's Church, and thereby these orders exist only to assist in the 
enactment of Gods authoritative master plan. 

At the same time, Basils vision also includes the idea that all 
Christians—including clergy and laity alike—are “sheep of Christ,” 


64 Emphasis mine. 
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“branches of Christ,” and “members of Christ” {Mor, 80.2-4). 
Because all are “sheep of Christ,” there is one that is the head over 
all in the Church, the Lord Jesus Christ. All fall under his authority. 
Likewise, because all are “branches of Christ,” it is clear there is only 
one who causes the Church to grow and who gives it its very being. 
He alone is the principle of unity and the locus of all authority. 
Finally, because all together are “members of Christ,” clergy and 
laity corporately exercise their gifts appropriately to produce good 
order and unity under “the Head, which is Christ” {Mor, 80.4). It is 
this last concept that, in the Moralia, most closely approximates the 
“conciliarity” that contemporary Orthodox tend to value so highly. 

What is confirmed for us by Basil, however, is that conciliarity in 
and of itself has no authority, and it certainly cannot be automatically 
regarded as “the highest expression of the authority and the mind 
of the church,” as some have called it.^^ No bishop, priest, or council 
possesses a magisterium by which it automatically possesses true 
authority. At the same time, Basils vision also confirms that any 
bishop, any priest, and any council can be absolutely authoritative 
if it is bearing authentic witness to the truth of Jesus Christ. With 
this in mind, conciliarity can then be put in its proper context. It 
is not a good in and of itself, but rather is a means by which the 
Church collectively struggles to discern the truth. Thus, in Basils 
vision, God has ordained leaders to help guide the Church in its 
mission, but has also granted the laity the duty to be well-grounded 
in the teachings of the gospel so that they can act as judges of 
inauthentic teaching. Conciliarity, including reciprocity between 
clergy and laity, must first be grounded in the true source of ecclesial 
authority—the gospel—if it is to produce the fruit of the Spirit. It 
is ultimately in this direction that the Moralia points us, and it is in 
this direction that we must proceed if the Orthodox Church is to be 
manifest as the body of Christ in America today. 


65 E.g., Vtttncz, American Orthodoxy, 209. 
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Review Essay 

Nicholas Afanasiev, The Church of the Holy Spirit, Translated 
by Vitaly Permiakov, edited with an Introduction by Michael 
Plekon, foreword by Rowan Williams (South Bend, IN: Notre 
Dame University Press, 2007). Pp. xx + 327. 

After a long and worthwhile wait, the present book by Nicholas 
Afanasiev (1893-1966) is finally available in a superb English 
translation. The Church of the Holy Spirit represents the most 
valuable treatise of Orthodox ecclesiology. Since the Fathers did not 
write comprehensively on the Church and contemporary Orthodox 
theologians produce either historical analyses or shorter works of 
ecclesiology, Afanasievs book stands out among Orthodox writings 
on the Church. And yet, he intended it merely as the first part of a 
larger series of treatises, which was left unfinished. 

The English edition is based on the Russian original, which 
was first defended as a dissertation in 1950, undergoing multiple 
revisions until its posthumous publication in 1971. There is 
also a French edition (Cerf, 1975), which includes an excellent 
introduction by the author s wife, Marianne, and is most helpful 
for its biographical information and analysis of Afanasiev s impact 
upon Vatican II. The introduction to the English edition presents 
a thorough analysis of Afanasiev s influences from among, and on, 
Orthodox theologians. Mentioned only in passing, more could 
have been said about his critics and his ecumenical correlations. 

This study “is an attempt to revise the history of the primitive 
Christianity from the perspective of eucharistic ecclesiology” (7). 
Consequently, the arguments presented here fit and presuppose 
knowledge of Afanasievs eucharistic ecclesiology as articulated 
in “Una Sancta” and “The Eucharist: Principal Link between 
the Catholics and the Orthodox” (see Tradition Alive^ Rowan & 
Littlefield, 2003). Afanasiev contends that both Orthodox and 
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Catholic churches celebrate the same Eucharist and are therefore 
united through their mutual identity in the Eucharist as two local 
churches that represent the full manifestation of the same Church, 
the Una Sancta, John Zizioulas, Dumitru Staniloae, and Timothy 
(Kallistos) Ware have criticized rather harshly the inconsistencies 
inherent in Afanasiev s pioneering work on eucharistic ecclesiology. 
The present work, however, is rarely—if ever—cited, even though it 
provides a larger and truer picture of Afanasiev s theological thought. 

Other theologians have embraced eucharistic ecclesiology 
enthusiastically. Such is the case of Afanasiev s colleague at St Serge 
Institute in Paris, Paul Evdokimov (the two also share a heightened 
appreciation of the priesthood of all the baptized), and several of 
his students, including John Meyendorff and especially Alexander 
Schmemann. The influence on the latter is most visible in the 
relationship between the clergy and the laics as concelebrants of 
the Liturgy; the historical analysis of liturgical developments, 
Afanasiev being generally more thorough than his student; and 
frequent communion. Moreover, as an official Orthodox observer 
at Vatican II, where the bishops were required to read some of his 
works, Afanasiev had a significant influence on Lumen Gentium, 
Given the document s description of the eucharistic nature of the 
Church and of the local Church, Bruno Forte goes so far as to write 
about the eucharistic ecclesiology of Vatican II (see The Church: 
Icon of the Trinity, St Paul Books & Media, 1991). 

Besides being an amplification and adjustment of eucharistic 
ecclesiology, the present book is also significant for its contribution 
to the eucharistic renewal that much of Christianity has experienced 
in the middle of the twentieth century, manifested especially under 
the impetus of the ressourcement group. It is a response to the 
general lack of participation in the Eucharist, at a time when most 
Christians received communion only once a year and transformed 
the Eucharist into a service for private needs. Moreover, the book is 
a reaction against manual theology that separates the ordained and 
royal priesthood, where only the former is regarded as consecrated. 
(Afanasiev distinguishes between “lay persons” who are regarded 
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by scholastic theology as non-consecrated and “laics” a term 
introduced in Russian to denote the consecrated understanding of 
all the baptized, as reads one of the translator s notes.) In response, 
Afanasiev contends that the entire Church is charismatic. 

Faithful to his predecessors in the Slavophil movement, Afanasiev 
emphasizes the charismatic, mysterious, and eucharistic character 
of the Church, rejecting the juridical, organizational approach to 
ecclesiology that was characteristic of both scholastic theology 
and the post-apostolic Church. In Afanasievs estimation, from 
Constantine the Great onward, the power of the bishop became 
based on law and administration, as opposed to the apostolic 
times, when the authority of the bishop came from his position as 
the presider at the eucharistic assembly. Thus, the authority of the 
senior presbyter is supposed to be internal to the Church, since no 
external-legalistic principle should stand above the local Church. 
Afanasiev favors the order of grace that provides unity in Love to 
the order of law that concerns the hierarchy as a super-structure 
to the local Church. And yet, Afanasiev supports the need for 
charismatic order, structure, hierarchy, and authority as necessary 
elements that avoid both anarchy and relationships of power in the 
Church. Afanasiev wants to avoid—again, in continuation with 
the Slavophil movement and his eucharistic ecclesiology—giving 
priority to universalist and juridical over local and charismatic 
elements of the Church. 

According to Afanasiev, all Christians are charismatics, forming 
the royal priesthood by virtue of their Baptism. He has been 
criticized for not looking at Baptism as the factor of communion 
in the Church, concentrating exclusively on the Eucharist. In the 
present book, Afanasiev compensates for this oversight, regarding 
Baptism as both entrance into the Church and ordination of 
laics. Afanasievs understanding of Baptism as entrance into the 
Church represents a much needed renewed perception of Baptism 
in contemporary Orthodoxy. The present-day Baptismal rite 
overemphasizes forgiveness of sins, both ancestral andpersonal, while 
explicit references to Baptism as entry into the Church are rather 
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scarce. Moreover, Afanasiev presents several liturgical elements 
that express clearly the similarities between the early celebrations 
of Baptism and Ordination, showing Baptism as priestly and kingly 
consecration: laying on of bishops hands, the use of the verb “to 
serve,” the pouring of holy oil, white garments, the cap (mitra), 
tonsure, the kiss of peace, and leading of the neophyte around the 
altar. Thus, clergy and laics are united because all ministries are 
charismatic. Afanasiev considers that this unity has been shattered 
by scholastic theology and, closer to his context, the 1917-18 
Council of Moscow, which did not ascribe a priestly and prophetic 
role to the laics, but entrusted them with the administration of the 
Church. Each of these three offices deserves special attention. 

Providing very convincing liturgical arguments, Afanasiev affirms 
that it is the entire Church that celebrates the sacraments, that is, 
the whole people of God, “without separation or division” between 
clergy and laics, as well as “without confusion” between the different 
ministries in the Church. Apparently true to his principle, Afanasiev 
writes that, in the apostolic Church, the administrative task of 
the presbyter had a charismatic character and was also pastoral in 
the sense that it led people to salvation, adding that the ministry 
of administration cannot belong to all the people, but cannot be 
exercised without the people, either. In fact, Afanasiev separates the 
clergy and the laics when he reacts polemically against the decision 
of the Moscow Church to entrust the laics with administrative 
duties. He considers that such a decision turns laics into “lay people” 
deprived of charisms, ultimately resulting in their diminished 
liturgical presence countered by an augmented administrative role, 
Afanasiev affirms clearly that the latter belongs exclusively to the 
ordained, a weak point in his theology that otherwise encourages 
the participation of laics in the Church. And yet, his words are 
prophetic for the situation of many Orthodox churches in the West. 
These are confronted sometimes with business-like attitudes that 
ignore the spiritual aspect of every facet of Church life, including 
its practical aspects, and forget Afanasiev s premise that Church 
administration is a charismatic and pastoral endeavor. 
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Afanasiev s treatment of the prophetic ministry of the laics is 
similar to their kingly office. On the one hand, he considers presiders 
as guardians of the faith, their ministry being exercised together 
with the rest of the people, since faith is entrusted to the entire 
Church. Moreover, his analysis of the biblical and post-apostolic 
(John Chrysostom) Church leads one to believe that laics were 
allowed to exercise their prophetic ministry in public worship and 
in the process of reception understood as discernment of doctrine. 
On the other hand, Afanasiev chooses to concentrate primarily on 
the ministry of proclamation during public worship, designating it 
exclusively to the clergy. He does not provide sufficient biblical and 
patristic support for the exclusion of the laics from the prophetic 
aspect of the Church. Their ministry is rather devoid of content, 
particularly with regard to their prophetic ministry in the family, 
society, or theological research. While being less satisfied with 
Afanasiev s description of the administrative and prophetic offices 
of the laics, readers will cherish his account of the priestly office, 
which is based on the fundamental contention that all Christians 
are consecrated in Baptism. 

Another significant contribution that Afanasiev brings to an 
Orthodox understanding of priesthood is that the main role of 
the bishop is to be the presider of the eucharistic assembly. He 
convincingly shows that this role ofthe Apostles and senior presbyters 
in apostolic times would later be fulfilled by bishops. Still within 
the priesthood of the entire Church, consecrated ministers became 
priests to higher and higher degrees, later known as the threefold 
ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons. Afanasiev convincingly 
presents the simplicity of early communities, which were centered 
on the Eucharist presided over by the senior presbyter and did not 
require a threefold differentiation within the clergy (hence the 
terminological ambiguity of the New Testament in this regard). 
And yet, Afanasiev introduces a distinction between the presbyters 
and the senior presbyter, and presents the diaconate as distinct from 
other forms of ministry. Moreover, the differences among the three 
types of priesthood are clearly stated in the writings of Ignatius of 
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Antioch, which Afanasiev describes as marking a point of departure 
from apostolic times. It seems that these biblical elements and 
historical writings in close proximity to the apostolic times stand 
in tension with Afanasievs contention that the differentiation 
between the three degrees of priesthood occurred only in the third 
century. 

Another prominent feature of Afanasiev s theology of priesthood 
is his statement that the difference between clergy and laics is 
functional, not ontological. Although distinct, clergy and laics are 
not separate, since they belong to the one priesthood of the Church 
marked by a diversity of ministries. Afanasiev provides an excellent 
analysis of various ministries in the primary Church, including those 
of Apostle, evangelist, prophet, and teacher. These members of the 
Church have received various gifts resulting in various ministries, 
which are all equal because they originate in the same Spirit and are 
based on the same Baptism. The great merit of such an approach is 
that it places the ordained within the larger ministry of the Church, 
in communion with the laics. Today, this communion is not as clear 
as in apostolic times. According to Afanasiev, the transformation of 
the distinction between clergy and laics into their separation was 
an unfortunate historical development, perpetuated by modern 
manual theology. This transformation was caused by the creeping 
of Roman law into theology during the post-Apostolic era, as 
well as Byzantine theology that regarded Ordination, and not 
Baptism, as the sacrament of consecration. In response to this new 
understanding of the clergy as the only consecrated members of the 
Church, Afanasiev proposed a return to the apostolic sources that 
regarded the difference between clergy and laics as functional, not 
ontological. 

Afanasiev was the first modern Orthodox theologian to bring 
this issue to the fore, and other theologians were soon to follow suit. 
There is currently no consensus on the subject. If official Catholic 
theology stated in Lumen Gentium 10 as well as some prominent 
Orthodox theologians differ with Afanasiev s position, others agree 
with him. As a matter of fact, Afanasiev himself does not always 
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seem consistent. On the one hand, he mentions that in Clement of 
Rome s time, presbyters occupied their places until God took his 
gift back, which entails a functional understanding of the difference 
between clergy and laics. On the other hand, Afanasiev mentions 
that at the end of the second century, the bishop could not be 
deposed even if he committed a mortal sin, implying an ontological 
change brought by Ordination. 

It seems that the ontological-functional distinction is not 
satisfactory and should be abandoned. It is of scholastic origin 
and it is atypical of Orthodox theology to agree with Aquinas’ 
understanding of the change in character that ordination brings, 
creating an ontological change, or a permanent stain on the soul 
of the ordained, thus giving the priest the power to celebrate the 
sacraments. This theology resulted in Aquinas’ contention that the 
celebrant reciting the words of institution acts exclusively in persona 
Christi, not in persona ecclesiae, thus rendering the laity into passive 
observers of the consecration performed exclusively by the clergy. I 
would suggest that “ontological” says too much (emphasizing the 
difference in kind), while “functional” says too little (as if a simple 
letter of delegation would suffice, or the presider could be decided 
by casting lots at every eucharistic assembly). Consequently, one 
should not try to fit Eastern thought into Western categories. 
Instead, it is best to abandon functional-ontological language when 
describing the distinction between clergy and laics in favor of a 
more communitarian and epiclectic understanding of Ordination 
within the universal priesthood of the Church, which would fit 
better with Afanasiev’s understanding of the charismatic character 
of all ministries and his eucharistic theology. 

This approach also comes as a correction to the separation 
between two types of organization, one charismatic (laics) and the 
other secular (institution) in the Church. In response, Afanasiev 
effectively proves the charismatic character of ordained ministries 
and the role of laic charisms within the institution. Both are 
charismatic and eucharistic, resulting in the spiritual organization 
of the Church, as opposed to a Spirit-less institution. It is the 
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Holy Spirit who guarantees the proper relationship between 
charisms and institution in the Eucharist. For this reason, Afanasiev 
repeatedly emphasizes the relationship between Eucharist, bishop, 
and the Church community (which will become prominent in his 
critic, John Zizioulas), implicitly calling into question the existence 
of “titular bishops” without local pastoral duties in Roman 
Catholicism and the Orthodox practice of ordaining bishops in the 
name of defunct communities. The effect is the same in both cases: 
episcopacy becomes a dignity bestowed juridically and not an office 
within a eucharistic-charismatic assembly. 

Afanasievs understanding of the relationship between the 
bishop, the Eucharist, and the community results in another major 
contribution, namely a topological definition of apostolic succession: 
“receiving from the apostles their ministry of presidency, bishops 
were not the successors of their apostolic ministry but rather merely 
of their place in the eucharistic assembly” (248). Even though the 
ministry of apostleship was discontinued with the death of the last 
Apostle, the subsequent Church is truly apostolic. In addition to 
this topological understanding of apostolic succession, Afanasiev 
mentions the uninterrupted transmission of apostolic teaching 
by the entire People of God, within which there is a distinction 
between the guardians of the faith (bishops) and the ones who live 
and receive the faith (laics). 

After this analysis of Afanasiev s main arguments, highlighting his 
major contribution to ecclesiology, several general considerations 
are in place. Afanasiev consistently opposes historical developments 
with the essence of the Church as manifested in all its purity in 
apostolic times. Throughout the ages, the author contends, this 
essence has been obstructed by various sediments that were even 
“ecclesialized.” Such is the case of Byzantine court rituals that are 
part of our Liturgy, even though the Byzantine court itself no 
longer exists. Thus, the Church is less able to respond to the new 
historical context in which it finds itself today. Afanasiev s theology 
represents a much needed call to rediscover the vitality of the 
apostolic Church. Despite acknowledging that we cannot return to 
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early Christianity and that the Holy Spirit has guided the Church 
through the centuries, he nevertheless overemphasizes the primitive 
Church as the ideal standard according to which he judges present- 
day Church life, leading him into a negative evaluation of most 
historical developments. He associates primitive Christianity 
with grace and later Christianity with law. This statement is quite 
surprising, coming from a professor of Canon Law who wrote a 
book on the presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church, presumably 
throughout the history of the Church, which should warrant a 
more spiritual and positive reading of historical developments. 
Still, Afanasiev s theology challenges the Church to be open to the 
guidance of the Spirit, and not buried in the forms of the past— 
forms that are not part of its essence. 

Another important contribution is Afanasiev s comprehensive 
biblical, historical, liturgical, and canonical research, which were in 
line with the scholarly standards of his day and maintains most of 
its validity today. As a matter of fact, this book is the first instance of 
contemporary Orthodox biblical scholarship, in which Afanasiev 
interprets the Scriptures in light of the liturgical tradition of the 
East, early patristic writings, and in dialogue with Western biblical 
scholarship. He even discusses the book of Revelation, a book that 
is not read in the public worship of the Orthodox Church and has 
been less the object of patristic interpretation, which should not be 
considered as a point of departure from the Orthodox tradition, but 
of furthering Orthodox biblical scholarship. It is truly refreshing to 
read a theology so profoundly rooted in the Bible. 

Based on Afanasievs hermeneutical principles and in light of 
newer developments, contemporary Orthodox biblical scholars 
should continue his work. For example, typical of Afanasievs times, 
early Christianity was conceived primarily in relationship with 
the Greco-Roman world. Nowadays, however, biblical scholars 
also emphasize the continuity between Judaism and the apostolic 
Church. Thus, the charismatic communities associated with the 
Greek world co-existed with a Jewish model of organization that 
emphasized the role of the elders, reinforcing Afanasiev s contention 
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that there is no tension between charisms and institution within the 
eucharistic assembly. Moreover, Afanasiev interprets briefly, though 
brilliantly, the Letter to the Hebrews to express the continuation 
between Old Testament priesthood, the High-Priesthood of 
Christ, and the universal priesthood of the Church. These elements 
of Old Testament theology, however, come only toward the end 
of the book. It would have been interesting to see how they would 
have influenced the ideas presented in earlier chapters. They would 
have probably strengthened Afanasiev s discussion of the Eucharist 
as sacrifice for the people, as a communal celebration in which the 
community is gathered in the priest who offers the sacrifice, and his 
topological understanding of the role of the senior presbyter. 

While I have tried to present the major contributions of 
Afanasiev s book, I have also presented some criticisms that are not 
meant to take away from the value of the work in hand. They are 
rather suggestions for continuing Afanasiev s monumental work; 
it is imperative to write other books that would be considered 
“the most valuable treatise of Orthodox ecclesiology,” beyond a 
volume finished in the 1950s. In the meantime. The Church of the 
Holy Spirit remains one of the most valuable books of Orthodox 
theology in general and ecclesiology in particular. Highly 
recommended for graduate classes, as well as for those well versed 
in Orthodox theology, this work represents an excellent study of 
scriptural, historical, liturgical, and canonical sources made relevant 
to contemporary ecclesiological concerns. Ecumenical in character, 
Afanasiev s book provides an unmatched account of Orthodox 
theology of the laics comparable to Yves Congar s contribution 
to Catholic theology. Orthodox theologians need to appreciate, 
appropriate, and develop Afanasiev s convincing historical analysis 
of primitive Christianity from the perspective of his eucharistic 
ecclesiology. 


— Radu Bordeianu 
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